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November 1960 @ the passing of a landmark : 











Sloan Flush Valves 
cut RMR more than 
two-thirds in Phoenix 


In planning for a 200-unit addition to its low rent 
housing program, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Phoenix, Arizona, conducted an intensive 
study of the repair, maintenance and replacement 
costs (RMR) of flush valves vs tank-operated 
closets. Executive Director Roy B. Yanez and his 
staff studied four years of accurate R M R records, 
comparing a 230-unit project equipped with Sloan 
Flush Valves and a 200-unit project equipped with 
flush tanks. 

Findings revealed that for every RMR dollar 
spent for flush valves, over $3.30 was spent on flush 
tanks—a savings of better than two-thirds. These and other facts, 
when presented to the Federal Public Housing Administration, 
resulted in the approval of flush valves for the new Phoenix Public 
Housing Project. 

As Mr. Roy B. Yanez says, .. . “I assure you that we cannot over- 
emphasize the economical R M R in the use of flush valves as com- 
pared to the tank type.” 

A further investigation of these facts will encourage you to recom- 
mend Sloan Flush Valves in your next housing project. Call your 
Sloan representative, or write to Sloan Valve Company. 


For the complete text of the Phoenix study, 
see JOURNAL OF HousiNnG, November, 1959, page 373 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY + 4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


¥& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


¥% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
jast ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 









J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. J-110 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Catalog “J” 


Name 





Title 





Bus. Address 
City 








Zone State 
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Publication of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Iinois 


John D. Lange, Executive Director 
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CONTENTS— 
Washington Report 


page 393 
Washington, D. C.’s municipal fish market is gone 
but not forgotten page 395 
Urban design: is it being threatened by the 

“New Buccaneers’? page 401 


Vancouver’s McLoughlin Heights wartime project 


has helped to win the peace page 402 


City News page 404 


What the professional social worker on the 


Syracuse housing authority staff does page 411 
NAHRO election results reported page 416 
President’s Corner page 417 
Prime and Pertinent: book reviews page 418 
COVER— 


This month’s JOURNAL cover symbolizes the passing of a landmark: 
Washington, D. C.’s beloved old municipal fish market. For the 
full story, see page 395. 


Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Assistant Editor: Lorraine Ulrich. Washington 
News: Roger E. Schmidt. Technical and Maintenance: Thomas J. Blakley. 
Editorial Assistant: Arlene Hirsch. Advertising Manager: R. M. Trevett. 
Regional Reporters: Middle Atlantic, Robert Moyer, Baltimore; Southeastern, 
George L. Davis, Atlanta; Southwest, Marie C. McGuire, San Antonio; Pacific 
Northwest, Rose Morry, Seattle; Pacific Southwest, Mrs. Dolores Ramey, Rich- 
mond. Cover: John Bradford. 


Subscriptions to the Journat or Hovusine are $5; also available through member- 
ship in the Association at the rate of $12. Individual copies, 50 cents; special 
issues, $1. Entered as second class matter, October 25, 1944, post office, Chicago, 
Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Published monthly, except August. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Planning, Renewal and Economic Consultants 


RUDOLF FRANKEL, CITY DESIGN ASSOCIATE 
WEST TRENTON, N. J. OXFORD, OHIO ELMIRA, N. Y. 





ABBOTT & 
ADAMS, Inc. 


Real Estate Appraisers 


and Consultants 


Urban Renewal Economic Studies 
Re-use Appraisals Market Analysis 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 7-1255 














CANDEUB, FLEISSIG & ASSOCIATES 


Planning & Urban Renewal Consultants 
32 Green Street Newark 2, New Jersey 
BOSTON @ ALBANY @ SCRANTON @ SAN FRANCISCO 








REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


MARKET ANALYSES APPRAISALS URBAN RENEWAL 
CHICAGO 
73 W. Monroe 
WASHINGTON, D.C. LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ST. PAUL 
919 18th St., N.W, 453 S. Spring 58 Sutter St. 275 E. Fourth St. 


Twelve Members of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
to serve you 


JACK N. OPPENHEIM 
Urban Renewal 
@ Re-Use Appraisals 
@ Market Analyses 
@ Consultation 
60 East 42nd Street 


(Lincoln Building) 
New York I7, N. Y. 


YU 6-5690 

















PINGRY & CASALINA CONSULTANTS ON 
URBAN RENEWAL 


LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Architects & Engineers 


Land Acquisition Contractor 


888 N. First St. Cypress 5-6085 


San Jose, California . 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 © Financial 6-466! 


LEO A. DALY 
Planning Architecture Engineering 
San Francisco, California 
49 Maiden Lane 
Seattle, Washington 
Securities Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
3207 Olive St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
. 8600 Indian Hills Dr. 
From Conception To Completion Within a 
Single Organization 














SANDERS A. KAHN 


JOHN BEGGS, P.E. ASSOCIATES, INC. 
and Associates Real Estate Consultants 
A : 
Urban Renewal — Redevelopment Consultation hei” cc 


Urban Renewal! 
Reuse Appraisals 
Financial Appraisals 
Economic Studies 
Market Analysis 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray hill 7-3363 


General and Master Plans — Zoning — Codes 
Workable and Public Improvements Programs 
Site Planning — Property Development 
Engineering — Consultation — Plans — Specs. 


P. O. Box 136, Spring Lake, N. J. 


New York @ Washington, D.C. @ Harrisburg 


PLANNING AND RENEWAL 
ASSOCIATES 


Offering a complete range 
of professional services 
in community planning, 
traffic engineering and 

urban renewal. 

18 ELIOT STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSITY 8-7300 
15 WESTERN AVENUE 
AUGUSTA. MAINE 














BROWN ENGINEERS DE LEUW, CATHER 
Architects, Engineers and Planners AND COMPANY 
“ONE FIRM—ALL SERVICES" CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Urban Renewal, Master Plans, Housing Public. Transit Traffic & Parking 
Zoning, Traffic and Parking Studies Subways Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 


COLISEUM TOWER Grade Separations Munici 
r rati ipal Works 
10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE Urban Renewal Port Development 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Washington * Mi lis * Montreal i 
a ns onrne San Francisco © Toronto @ Boston 


Beirut * Monrovia * Seoul 


VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning © Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
* Housing Condition Studies * Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 

Site Planning 
29621 Northwestern Highway 
Elgin 6-818! 
Southfield, Michigan 




















FRED R. O'DONNELL 
M.A.1.—S.R.A. 
URBAN RENEWAL 
Acquisition Appraisals 
Disposition Programs 
Reuse Appraisals—Consultation 
3 COURT STREET 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








LOGAN 2-2334 
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MID-AMERICA 
APPRAISAL CORP. 


* Mass Appraisal Experts 

* Valuations of Irremovables 

* Urban Renewal Consultants 

* City Planning—Re-Use Studies 
* Market and Economic Analyses 


134 N. La Salle St. © Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone CE 6-6595 





MORTON HOFFMAN 
Urban and Economic Consultant 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Renewal Programs, 
Downtown Surveys, Economic Studies, 
Market Analysis 


MORRIS BLDG. 
LExington 9-1002 


BALTIMORE |, MD. 











ASHTON 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Consultants—Appraisers 
Economic Base Studies 
Community Renewal Surveys 
Central Business District Surveys 
Re-use Appraisals & Market Studies 


Equitable Bldg., Hollywood & Vine 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


David B. Ashton, President 








Planning * Housing * Urban Renewal 


DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES, 
INCORPORATED 


Consultants in EKISTICS 
The Science of Human Settlements 


Re 


1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-3090 








PARKINS, ROGERS 
& ASSOCIATES 
Comprehensive City and Regional 
Planning 
Complete Urban Renewal Programs 
Market Analyses * Urban Design 
Land Subdivision * Zoning 
Expert Witnessing 


800 Livernois Ave. * Ferndale, Mich. 
Lincoln 8-1422 








JULES POMERANTZ, M.AI. 
URBAN RENEWAL @ HOUSING 


Real Estate Consultant & Appraisal 
Service 
Land Acquisition & Disposition 
Programming 
Consultations ® Appraisals 
Option Negotiations 


69 Lincoln Park, Newark, New Jersey 
Mitchell 2-6715 








EWIN ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATES 
“ 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers—Architects 

¢ URBAN RENEWAL-PLANNING 

* PORT DEVELOPMENT 

* WATER and SANITARY FACILITIES 


5104 Mac Arthur Blvd. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami, Florida © Mobile, Alabama 








RELOCATION and 
R M A MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Relocation Consultants 
* Relocation Planning and Execution 
* Housing and Tenant Surveys 
* Property Management ° Insurance 


* Administration of Rehabilitation 
and Demolition Programs 


Brochure available upon request 


545 Fifth Av New York 17 
MU. 7-6865 








Urban Renewal . 


706 Chestnut St. 








NG 


ROY WENZLICK & CO. 
The oldest urban real estate research organization in the United States 
. . Acquisition and Reuse Appraising . . 
Market Analyses 


. Feasibility Studies 


. « « City Planning 
Clients throughout the United States and foreign countries 
St. Louis |, Mo. 


GArfield |-0706 








Personals 





MRS. MARY UNDERWOOD CLEVERLEY 
returned from a study of housing for the 
elderly in nine European countries late 
this summer in time to be named assistant 
commissioner on housing for the elderly 
for the Public Housing Administration. 
Mrs. Cleverley’s experience includes serv- 
ing as a staff specialist on housing for the 
elderly in the office of the administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy and, before that, on the staff of the 
commission of the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration in a similar capacity. 


GEORGE O'BRYAN BAILEY 

has been named the Public Housing Ad 
ministration’s “Man of the Year” in rec- 
ognition of his service as acting commis 
sioner for management during Abner D. 
Silverman's year abroad (see August-Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, page 285). Long active 
in NAHRO, Mr. Bailey is currently serv- 
ing on the joint PHA-NAHRO committee 
on income limits and rents. 


JOHN R. SEARLES, JR., 

executive director of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency, re- 
cently left for a two-week journey to 
Greece where he will lecture at the Athens 
Fechnological Institute. The institute—its 
president is Dr. Constantinos A. Doxiadis 
(see July JouRNAL, page 257) —offers as its 
basic course a two-year program in ekistics 
for architects, engineers, social scientists, 
and other graduates involved in the plan- 
ning of all types of human settlements 


THOMAS J. McCOY 

has been named executive director of The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority after a 
stint as acting executive director follow- 
ing the resignation of Walter E. Alessan- 
droni (see November 1959 JOURNAL, page 
349) . Mr. McCoy, who is also president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Authorities, was for 
six years assistant executive director of the 
authority. He joined the agency after 20 
years of federal government service, 12 of 
them with the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, during which he was housing 
manager in cities of Pennsylvania and 





CITY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning & Urban Renewal 


Consultants 


708 South Main Street, 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


360 East Grand Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1412 Cleveland Avenue, N.W. 
CANTON, OHO 
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T he City Church is pub- 
lished five times a year 
by the Department of 
the Urban Church of 
the National Council of 
Churches. It is the only 
Church publication in 
the United States devot- 
ed exclusively to the in- 
terpretation of the role 
of the Protestant church 
in a changing urban so- 
ciety. 


THE 
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Manuscripts from professional city planners who are con- 
cerned with questions of human values in this period of 
great urban change will be gratefully received. 





Inquiries concerning contributions and subscriptions ($3 per year) 
should be addressed to: 


The City Church, Department of the Urban Church, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 
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WER DRIVEN SEWER & DRAIN 
CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Used and approved by numerous housing authori- 

ties the country over. Also manufacturers of 
eae the hand operated HandE Drain Cleaner. 
(H Write today for complete information. 


ma THE OHIO TOOL & ENGINEERING CO., Dept. JH, Springfield, Ohio 














MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX APPLIANCE Co. 
9602 Ditmas Avenue 
Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 





Brooklyn 36, New York 
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New York; management advisor in the 


New York Regional Office for Pennsyl- 
vania and New York; general housing 


manager for eight projects in Maryland; 
and area director for management for 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware 


MISS BARBARA ROSIEN, 

assistant executive director of the Los 
Angeles housing authority, has been 
singled out again for her know-how in the 
field of housing for the aged (see Septem- 
ber 1959 JOURNAL OF HOUSING, page 262) . 
Miss Rosien was appointed chairman of 
the section on “independent living, both 
public and private,” for the Governor's 
Conference on Aging, held October 3-4, 
in Sacramento. In addition, she has been 
serving as coordinator of State Senator 
Hugh M. Burns’ interim subcommittee 
on housing and recreation needs of the 
elderly. Prior to the governor's conference, 
Burns’ committee recommendations were 
given full endorsement by the California 
State Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Aged (of which Miss Rosien is also a 
member) 


JOSEPH A. HERD 

has been named project coordinator for 
Philadelphia’s giant Eastwick urban re- 
newal project, announces Reynolds Metals 
Company, which, in combination with 
Samuel A. and Henry A. Berger of Phila- 
delphia, in late May was awarded the job 
of redeveloping the area (see page 406) 
Mr. Herd, formerly deputy executive di 
rector of development for the Philadel- 
phia redevelopment authority, will be con 
centrating on coordinating the detailed 
development plans drawn up by Dr. Con- 
stantinos A. Doxiadis with the work of the 
redevelopment authority, the city plan- 
ning commission, and various other city 
agencies involved in the project. 


LARRY REICH 

stepped into a newly created job in Aug- 
ust—assistant commissioner of planning 
and research in Chicago’s Department of 
City Planning. Mr. Reich comes to Chi- 
cago from Philadelphia, where he had 
been chief of the comprehensive planning 
division of the Philadelphia Planning 
Commission. His new duties will include 
directing planning operations, coordinat- 
ing all recent research work, and direct- 
ing preparation of a revised general plan 
for Chicago. Leslie §. O’Gwynn, the 
agency’s former director of planning, 
whose duties are being assumed as a part 
of Mr. Reich’s new job, is now with the 
Baltimore City Planning Commission, 
where he heads the comprehensive plan- 
ning division. 


THOMAS FOX 

recently said farewell to Columbus (Ohio) . 
when he went to Tampa to assume a new 
position as assistant director of the urban 
renewal agency there. Mr. Fox had served 
the Columbus Slum Clearance and Re- 
habilitation Department as head of the 
family relocation office since its organiza 
tion in 1956, 


A NINE-MAN PERU TEAM 

left the United States in September for a 
several weeks’ stay, during which team 
members applied their skills as home 
finance experts in an attempt to relieve 
a critical housing shortage in that coun- 
try. The venture, under the auspices of 
the International Cooperation Administra 
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tion, was a repeat performance of an 
earlier visit when four members of that 
team were awarded Peru's Order of Merit 
for distinguished service in the field of 
housing (see April 1958 JOURNAL, page 
112.) Members of the recent nine-man 
team included the four earlier award win- 
ners—Lawrence M. Cox, executive director 
of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority; Neal Hardy, director of 
the National Housing Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Morton Bodfish, president and 
chairman of the board of First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of Chicago; 
and Stanley Baruch, of ICA. Newcomers 
to the team were Maxwell Obst, an exec- 
utive of the Inter-American development 
bank, who was making his first visit to 
Peru; Raymond P. Harold, president of 
the Worcester (Massachusetts) Federal 
Savings and Loan Association and chair- 
man of the Worcester redevelopment au- 
thority; Joseph T. Benedict, the author- 
ity’s executive director; and Thomas Coo- 
gan and Wilson Brown, representing the 
homebuilding industry. Mr. Harold and 
Mr. Benedict, who had made an earlier 
visit to Peru following the visit of the 
first team, were honored in late Septem 
ber for their accomplishments by being 
added to the list of recipients of the coun 
trv's Order of Merit for distinguished 
service in housing. Mr. Harold was cred 
ited with helping to arrange a 2 million 
dollar US loan to Peru's first savings asso 
ciation. 


ROLAND H. SAWYER, 

housing consultant to the United Steel 
Workers, operating out of Pittsburgh, is 
directing the work of the Pennsylvania 
Equal Rights Council for an upcoming 
campaign to enact a state law for non- 
discriminatory sale and rental of housing. 


M. JUSTIN HERMAN, 

executive director of the San Francisco 
redevelopment agency, was singled out by 
the California council of the American 
Institute of Architects for a distinguished 
service citation at about the time of his 
first anniversary on the job (see personal, 
June 1959 JouRNAL, page 188). Mr. Her- 
man’s innovation—bringing in a panel of 
experts to pass on proposed redevelop- 
ment designs for the Golden Gateway 
project, and a similar advisory council for 
the aesthetic coordination of the Western 
Addition project (see page 404) —was 
hailed for “dynamic leadership . . . in- 
strumental in encouraging architectural 
excellence in two great urban renewal 
programs.” 


LELAND L. LAASE 

has assumed new duties as technical di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of the 
County of Contra Costa, California. Mr. 
Laase had been with the Vacaville rede 
velopment agency before his Contra Costa 
appointment (see August-September Jour- 
NAL, page 288) . 


NICK A. TACCIO 

has joined the staff of Chicago’s Commun 
ity Conservation Board as a community 
relations representative for the Near West 
Side conservation program. Mr. Taccio, 
a sociologist, had been working as a spe- 
cial services supervisor for the Chicago 
Commission on Youth Welfare. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Guy Ciocca, 52, counsel for the Marin 
County housing authority, of leukemia, 
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WEISER PADLOCK PERMITS 
ONE KEY CONVENIENCE 


Storage rooms and cabinets in housing 
units may now be locked by Maintenance 
Superintendents with this new padlock 
keyed to all Weiser locks throughout the 
project. The No. 955 Padlock meets rigid 
Government Specifications, and provides 
5 pin tumbler security. The cylinder is 
removable from the bottom of the case 
permitting easy rekeying and quick 
cylinder changes. 





Durably constructed of the finest mater- 
ials, the case, and all internal parts, are 
solid brass. The shackle is chrome plated, 
case hardened steel. A 9” chain is also 
available where required. 


Additional information 
may be obtained from the factory. 


WEISER COMPANY 


4100 Ardmore Ave. * South Gate, California 
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Miwele Ohi 
PICTURE HANGERS 
NO NAILS—NO HOLES—NO DAMAGE 
4 IN AUTHORITIES (ABOUT 1%c EACH) 
Write for quotations and samples 


SPECIAL LOW COST TO HOUSING 
/ 
/ MIRACLE GRIP CO., 909 - 10th St., Huntington Beach, California 














HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION Co. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 
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in August. Mr. Ciocca had been the first 
executive director of the authority, which 
was organized in 1941. He resigned in 
1947 and has served as legal counsel since 
then. In 1944, Mr. Ciocca was President 
of NAHRO’s Pacific Southwest Region. 


Alexander H. Mackail, 56, superintendent 
of maintenance for the Greenwich Hous- 
ing Authority, in August. Mr. Mackail 
had been with the authority since 1951 
and was a member of NAHRO’s T&M 
Section. Mr. Mackail’s “knowledge of every 
hase of the construction and operations 
involved in public housing was far beyond 
that of the aVerage person,” said Executive 
Director Richard S. Hubert. 


William N. Parmele, 50, executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Lumberton, North Carolina 
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THE PEUPRAT IOS LINE 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safety! 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 
@® Playground Equipment 


@ Indoor Basketball Backstops 
@ Swimming Pool Equipment 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 


aie 7128 Se hen St 
Anderson, Indiana 








News Notes 


TEMP NOTE RATES CREEP UPWARD 
AS LONG-TERM BONDS HEAD DOWN 

Fall money market rates reversed 
trends on borrowing costs for both 
housing authority temporary fi- 
nancing notes and long-term bonds. 
Rates on the notes, which have 
been on a steady downward spiral 
since February, (see March Jovur- 
NAL, page 90) took a small up- 
swing, yet stayed below the 2 per 
cent point established in July (see 
October JOURNAL, page 336). On 
the other side of the money market 
coin, long-term bond costs took a 
drop of .390 per cent, after rising 
steadily through spring and sum- 
mer. Details follow on the two 
note sales and one bond sale since 
the October JOURNAL report. 





Temporaries 

September 13—Rates started up- 
ward—to 1.739 per cent—as 83 hous- 
ing authorities sold 84 issues, for 
an aggregate of $68,618,000. Bid- 
ding reached four times sales as 19 
bidders narrowed down to eight 
buyers. Average maturity on the 
notes is almost 11 months. 


October 11—Rates continued to 
rise— to 1.756 per cent—when 93 
authorities sold 95 issues, aggre- 
gating $53,071,000. Issues tended 
to be smaller than in September. 
Bidding was an active 4.5 times 
sales as 15 bidders were weeded 
down to nine. Average maturity on 
the notes is about ten months. 


Long-Term Bonds 

September 14—Bond rates moved 
down to 3.444 per cent, as con- 
trasted with the 3.834 per cent on 
the May 4 sale. A single issue sold 
during the summer (see October 
JourRNAL, page 336) recorded a 
3.466 interest rate, in line with the 
downward trend. Dealer-bank pur- 
chases took 11 of the 12 September 
offerings, for an aggregate of $47,- 
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770,000, with the last issue, tor 
$1,130,000, going to Poole & Co. 
Average maturity on the bonds is 
24.63 years. 


ELDERLY HOUSING LOANS LAUNCHED 
FOR DETROIT, MENLO PARK PROJECTS 

Approval has been granted by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for the first two loans un- 
der the new program to stimulate 
construction of housing for the 
elderly by making direct loans to 
nonprofit organizations wishing to 
sponsor such projects. Response 
has been lively to the “experimen- 
tal” program, which was authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1959 but not 
activated until July when a 20 
million dollar appropriation was 
signed into law by the President. 
By early October, HHFA’s division 
ot housing for the elderly was busy 
reviewing 14 full applications, 43 
preliminary applications, and over 
1100 inquiries. 

The first loan commitment was 
granted October 12 to Kundig Cen- 
ter, Inc., Archdiocese of Detroit, 
for $135,850 to build a two-story, 


(Continued column three, page 410) 
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PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN MAKES ISSUE OF FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 
® PRESIDENT SIGNS REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT ACT @ NAHRO-PHA COOPERATIVE 
WORK ON RENT-INCOME QUESTIONS CONTINUES ® URA POLICIES ON 

CONSERVATION ISSUED @ FHA COMMISSIONER ZIMMERMAN RESIGNS 














JACK OR DICK? SUPPORT FOR CABINET-RANK DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS OR NOT? AnSwers to the above 
questions will have been established by the time this Journal gets into print. The 
last lap of the Presidential race is being run as these words are being written and 
both candidates had, as of this date, had a chance to express themselves on issues 
related to urban problems, generally, and to housing and renewal, in particular. 

On September 28, Vice-president Nixon issued a "statement on housing." He 
called for a "federal agency to serve as a clearing house for information and 
advice on such metropolitan area problems as metropolitan growth, renewal, and 
adjustment." He said that federal action on the housing and renewal front should 
be “guided by this simple principle--that a sound public housing policy should be 
one that will minimize the need for subsidizing housing. There is...little economic 
sense or social justice in taxing some middle-income families to provide housing for 
other middle-income families." In a seven-point program, the Vice-president out- 
lined what he thought it would take to conquer the problems of cities and their 
suburbs "if there is affirmative leadership at the federal, state, and local levels 
and if there is continued emphasis on methods of stimulating private investment." 

Senator Kennedy's position on urban affairs was presented at a national 
conference on the subject, called by him on October 10 in Pittsburgh. With over 
600 delegates on hand for the all-day meeting (150 cities from 30 states were 
represented--many of them by their mayors), the Senator appeared at the dinner 
session to state his views. He said: "This is the most important undiscussed problem 
of the 1960 campaign." He advocated a "new and vital partnership between the 
national government and the communities of America" based on a ten-year program of 
action and pledged himself, if elected, to work for a cabinet-level department of 
urban affairs. He said: "We need a new, effective middle-income housing program. We 
should meet the neglected needs of the elderly and of minority groups and families 
and businesses displaced by redevelopment and other governmental programs." His 
ten-year, five-point program tied together urban problems of transportation, air 
and water pollution, parks and open space. 


PRESIDENT SIGNS REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUST BILL. Realtors are jubilant over a law signed by 
the President on September 14: it authorizes the creation of real estate investment 
trusts. The National Association of Real Estate Boards is reported to have been 
after such a law for six years. Public Law 86-799 makes it possible for small 
investors to pool their savings to buy or develop a piece of property or to 
originate and service mortgages...and to benefit by the same noncorporate income 
tax advantages as those enjoyed by investment companies holding stocks and bonds. As 
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Washington Report continued— 


a NAREB spokesman says: it is now possible for small investors "to reap the 
benefit of the high rate of return which is the essence of real estate investment." 


NAHRO-PHA COOPERATION CONTINUES. Following up on work started with the Public Housing 
Administration in August, a second step in the joint NAHRO-PHA move to relate changes 
in the Housing Act of 1959 to local authority income limits and rents was taken at 
a Chicago meeting on October 17-18. Local authority representatives and PHA staff 
members used the two days to review a draft guide on How to Establish Income 
Limits. Release will follow incorporation of suggested revisions. 

Moreover, a collection of statements and material on income limits and rent 
schedules presented at the August meeting of the joint group and at NAHRO's annual 
conference in Detroit, was approved for early release by the committee. 





URA MANUAL RELEASE ON CONSERVATION READY. The Urban Renewal Administration's new set of 
policies and requirements on conservation and rehabilitation--part 12 of the Urban 
Renewal Manual--has gone to the printer and should be in local hands by the time 
this Journal gets into circulation. As one of its last official functions, NAHRO's 
Redevelopment Section executive committee reviewed the part 12 draft and offered 
revision recommendations. 

In announcing the forthcoming release of the new slum-prevention materials, 
URA Commissioner David M. Walker emphasized that they were going to be administered 
with full regard for the flexibility required by a variety of local program 
situations. Regional offices have been instructed to work with localities on an 
individualized basis. The policies are subject to continuing revision in response 
to rising need, Mr. Walker said. 








FHA COMMISSIONER RESIGNS. JUlian H. Zimmerman resigned from thé post of commissioner 
of the Federal Housing Administration on October 21. FHA reports that it achieved 
its greatest volume of activity during Mr. Zimmerman's 2l-month tenure--insuring 
more than 750,000 home mortgages and 1,750,000 property improvement loans, with a 
combined value of over 12 billion dollars. Mr. Zimmerman is taking over the 
presidency of the Lumberman's Investment Corporation of Austin, Texas. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator Norman P. Mason will be acting 
head of FHA during the vacancy period. He was Mr. Zimmerman's predecessor as commis- 
Sioner before becoming HHFA administrator. 


EDUCATORS MEET WITH HHFA. November 21 and 22 have been set as the dates for the 
meeting here of some 50 college-level educators with HHFA Administrator Mason and 
members of his staff (see October Journal, page 357). The group will exchange 
information and ideas on the growing need for research and training in the field of 
housing and related urban problems. The Brookings Institute is cooperating with HHFA 
in the venture. NAHRO has been asked to participate. 


IRS RULES ON RELOCATION PAYMENTS. URA has received word from the Internal Revenue Service 
that, as a general rule, relocation payments received by individuals and families 

in connection with renewal displacement need not be counted as income. Expenses for 
relocation in excess of the amounts provided are nondeductible. The treatment of 


relocation expenses for businesses will depend upon the particular facts in a given 
case. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ACTS ON RENEWAL. Consonant with the formal liaison estab- 
lished between URA and the Small Business Administration (see October Journal, 
page 338), SBA has instructed its field offices to appoint liaison representatives 
between SBA and local, state, and federal authorities in connection with urban 
renewal and highway programs to deal more effectively with small business displace- 
ment. 

LPAs are invited to take advantage of the SBA offer of assistance by arranging 
a meeting at which a representative of SBA can explain the scope of its services 
and by scheduling subsequent discussions with owners or managers of businesses on 
an individual basis. 

A list of the addresses of the 15 SBA regional offices can be obtained from 
the NAHRO Washington office. 
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Adapted from the story, as 
told to the JOURNAL by 


John R. Searles, Jr., Executive Director, 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 


WASHINGTON FISH MARKET: GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


Gone but not forgotten in Wash- 
ington, D. C. is the municipal fish 
market . . . with its fish peddlers, 
teeming wharf, famous restaurants. 
The pungent old market—the set- 
ting for more than one Hollywood 
movie scene—was torn down earlier 
this year to make way for progress 
through urban renewal. 

For many of the fish traders who 
occupied stalls in the old colonial- 
style building, the market repre- 
sented the only way of life their 
families had known for genera- 
tions: to them, urban renewal rep- 
resented a ruthless wiping away of 
a heritage for which there appeared 
to be no place in a renewed world. 
And, despite its many drawbacks, 
the color and drama of the market 
made it a beloved civic asset to a 
good number of the people who 
live in or have occasion to visit the 
National Capital. 

Because of the implications of 
the action on both those who 
worked there and those who played 
there, the elimination of the fish 
market was a painful operation. To 
alleviate this hurt has been a matter 
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of concern for Congress, the district 
commissioners, and the local re 
development agency. The specific 
objects of this concern: to make as 
easy as possible the relocation of 
the fish market businesses; to re 
build the area in a way that would 
more than compensate the citizens 
of Washington for the loss of what 
the old waterfront had to offer. The 
story follows. 


The Market Place 

The area running along the 
Washington Channel in southwest 
Washington probably from the 
earliest times in the nation’s his- 
tory figured as a location where 
fishermen came to peddle their 
catches (much of the nearby land 
is said to have been created by 
shells left by generations of oyster 
shuckers). For around 100 years, 
the area has had a kind of official 
status as a fish market: in the mid- 
19th century, the district began to 
lease the waterfront to a private 
concern, which, in turn, collected 
wharfage fees from fishing boats 
and rents from the users of the 
































shacks that were strung along the 
shore. Health conditions during 
the time when the market was 
operated in this way were deplot 
able: there were no suitable facili 
ties for preparing seafood for sale; 
there were no adequate cleaning-up 
facilities; there were no facilities 
for storing fish at proper tempera 
ture; and there was little attention 
given to refuse problems. 

\ long period of public agitation 
over conditions in the market place 
finally led to the construction of a 
$300,000 municipal wharf and fish 
market building, completed in 1918, 
on Maine Avenue, between Ith 
and 12th streets. In its early years, 
the municipal market was occupied 
almost exclusively by fish jim 
there was only one restaurant and 
it was a NAHRO “founding 
father,” Louis Brownlow, then 
president of the district board of 
commissioners, who is credited with 
having brought the restaurant to 
the market. Mr. Brownlow is said 
to have persuaded Herzogs to take 
space in the loft over the market 
tor $1 a year, in order to supply an 
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Washington’s dramatic old 
waterfront is soon 
to undergo some big changes 
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eating place for market employees. 
But the character of the fish 
market was to go through a big 
change in the late 1930’s and dur- 
ing World War II. The growth of 
the chain store movement, the de- 
velopment of the frozen food proc- 
essing industry, and improved 
motor-freight conditions all helped 
to slow down business on the mu- 
nicipal market. An increasing num- 
ber of stalls became vacant and 
more and more restaurants began 
to move in. The wartime meat 
shortage helped the seafood restau- 
rants to thrive and the municipal 
fish market became one of the tour- 
ist attractions of Washington. 
Despite the appeal of the water- 
front eateries and the over-all pic- 
turesqueness of the market place, 


its management was a consistent 
problem to the district. Biggest 
problem was probably that of sani- 
tation. It proved to be far more 
difficult to enforce sanitary stand- 
ards in a publicly-owned building 
than to keep totally private opera- 
tors in line. Further, the rapidly 
changing ideas about food handling 
brought about by technological ad- 
vances made procedures and facili- 
ties at the market seem outdated 
and, for that matter, dangerous to 
the public health. 

Also adding to the district’s man- 
agement problems were the many 
rivalries in the fish market area. 
One was the result of the low rents 
paid by the restaurant operators— 
restaurants housed in nearby tax- 
paying properties complained bit- 
terly about the unfair competition 
created by the market restaurants, 
which were paying “subsidized” 
rents. Then there were the argu- 
ments raised about whether the sea- 


food restaurants were hindering or 
helping the business of their fish- 
selling neighbors. But the rivalry 
that was the oldest—about as old as 
the history of the area itself—and 
the most persistent was that exist- 
ing between those who peddled fish 
from the shore and those who did 
their huckstering from boats...a 
competition that was resolved only 
when the two factions joined forces 
to fight a losing battle against uw 
ban renewal. 
Enter: Renewal 

It was inevitable, probably, that 
urban renewal would reach the old 
fish market . despite the many 
compelling factors for letting it 
stand. Not long after enactment 


of the 1949 housing act, plans were 
drawn up for redevelopment of a 


giant slice of southwest Washington 
(see December 1952 JouRNAL, page 
134) and rebuilding of the area is 
now in progress (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 148). The fish market, as 
part of the blighted southwest area, 
was bound to be affected. 

First sign that this was a possi- 
bility came back in 1952. At that 
time, the redevelopment agency 
had two architectural firms draw 
up sketch plans for a renewed south- 
west area: Justement, Elam and 
Derby was one of the firms em- 
ployed; the other was Keyes, Smith, 
Satterlee and Lethbridge. In con- 
formity with the recommendations 
of the National Planning Commis- 
sion, one of the plans drawn up 
showed the fish market as remain- 
ing, with a throughway route dodg- 
ing the fish market complex. The 
other plan, however, proposed elim- 
ination of the fish market and com- 
plete rebuilding of the waterfront. 

At the time, the public agencies 
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chose the more conservative scheme, 
permitting the fish market to re- 
main. More recently, however, re- 
vised redevelopment plans and a 
proposal for a new southwest ex- 
pressway and a bridge across the 
Potomac River in the Washington 
Channel marked the beginning of 
the end for the fish market. 
Babcock Report 

With the decision that the mar- 
ket would have to go, many ques- 
tions were raised. Among them: 
What would become of the fish 
dealers? Should a new municipal 
market be constructed? What legal 
machinery was needed to eliminate 
the market place as a port of entry 
for fish? 

In order to find answers to these 
and other questions, the redevelop- 
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ment land agency in 1957 hired 
Frederick M. Babcock to prepare 
an analysis of the market and wharf. 
In employing Mr. Babcock, the, 
agency specifically asked that the 
study include an appraisal of the 
justification for the market's exist- 
ence. 

The Babcock study revealed con- 
ditions in the market that were 
“deplorable and dangerous to the 
public.” Said the report: “The in- 
adequacies of the pier and market 
building, as well as of the fish and 
oyster handling practices, may jus- 
tify the closing and demolition of 
the market regardless of any need 
for the land for the new channel 
crossing and freeway.” The report 
went even further: it concluded 
that there was no basis for the dis- 
trict to continue the fish market 
from the standpoints of supplying 
a port of entry for fish, of subsidiz- 
ing the fish dealers, of helping the 
economy of the city, nor of pro- 
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ducing revenue for the municipality. 

The report pointed out, also, 
that the concurrence of Congress 
was necessary if the fish market 
were to be torn down and this par 
ticular port of entry for fish closed. 
As a result, in 1958, the district 
commissioners requested permission 
from Congress to demolish the mu- 
nicipal fish market and wharf. 

The Fight Is On 

This action brought a storm of 
protest from tenants of the fish 
market. It was at this time that 
they joined forces with their tradi 
tional rivals, the fishing-boat own- 
ers, to fight for perpetuation of the 
market. 

Public hearings were held in both 
the House and Senate in August 
of 1958. The hearings were spirit- 


\ 





ed, with the fish-men fighting hard 
for what they considered to be 
their rights. While the House ses- 
sions were somewhat shorter, the 
Senate hearings lasted three full 
days. 

In the end, Congress authorized 
the tearing down of the fish mar- 
ket to make way for an expressway. 
But in so doing, Congress demon- 
strated its concern for the tenants 
of the old market: the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency was specifically requested to 
help in finding suitable facilities 
for the relocation of the fish dealers 
and restaurants ...despite the fact 
that the tenants were being dis- 
located not directly by redevelop- 
ment operations but, rather, by the 
expressway program. Congressional 
action came in the form of a joint 
resolution approved August 28, 
1958. 

Relocation Problems 
During the next year and a half, 


\ 
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the redevelopment agency attempt- 
ed to find acceptable temporary 
and permanent relocation facilities 
for the tenants of the fish market. 
It proved a colossal task—because 
of the low rents tenants had been 
paying on the market; because, as 
displacees of the highway program, 
they were not entitled to benefits 
enjoyed by redevelopment dis- 

lacees; because of the difficulty of 
kinding the right kind of quarters 
for the kind of businesses involved; 
because of the deep feelings the 
tenants had about the old fish- 
market area. 

The redevelopment agency early 
in the game held a special meeting 
of tenants to explain the kind of 
assistance it could offer. The ten- 
ants were urged to exert their pri- 
ority in renting facilities in the 
nearby Town Center shopping dis- 
trict, in construction by Webb & 
Knapp as part of the southwest re- 
development plan. They were also 
rier uarters in older buildings, 
that could possibly have been used 
for the conduct of their businesses— 
a refrigeration equipment store, a 
Coca-Cola plant, a marine supply 
store, the land agency’s former of- 
fice on Maine Avenue. 

Only one offer was accepted: the 
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A waterfront wonderland—with a pedestrian promenade, 
marinas, a wax museum, and other such attractions— 

is scheduled to replace Washington, D. C.'s 

shabby Potomac shoreline. Shape of things to come 

is shown in the sketches on pages 398 and 399 


largest restaurant on the market, 
Flagship, operated by the Carter- 
Lanhardt Company, also a_ fish 
wholesaler, accepted an offer of a 
temporary relocation facility across 
Maine Avenue and, for the time 
being, is doing a successful business 
there as the redevelopment agency’s 
tenant. However, all other of the 
first offers made by the redevelop- 
ment agency were turned down... 
and not without some bitterness. 
The reasons given: that the facilities 
were not on the waterfront, as in 
the case of the Coca-Cola plant; 
that expensive temporary remodel- 
ing was necessary, as in the case of 
some of the other facilities; that 
the rents were too high, as in the 
case of the Town Center. 

The lack of provision for reloca- 
tion payments for the fish dealers 
and restaurant operators intensified 
the redevelopment agency’s difficul- 
ties with the relocation job. The 
circumstances were brought to the 
attention of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, with the result 
that corrective legislation was in- 
cluded in the Housing Act of 1959. 
It was sad but true, however, that 
the 1959 act did not help the few 
fish market people who had co- 
operated to the extent of moving 





out before the law became opera- 
tive in September of last year. Spe- 
cial acts of Congress had to be 
drawn up to provide belated help 
for these relocatees. 

Most of the market tenants hung 
on almost until the end. When the 
time neared for the wreckers. to 
come in, they staged a last-ditch 
fight, using press, radio, and tele- 
vision to tell citizens and legisla- 
tors of their plight. Theirs was a 
compelling argument, too, wrapped 
up as it was in sentiment for the 
old market. 

There was, for example, the case 
of George Carroll: the last of the 
fish dealers to give in, he accepted 
temporary relocation only when, 
literally, the walls of the market 
were falling in around him. A 
member of a family that had been 
in business on the southwest Wash- 
ington waterfront for around 100 
years, Mr. Carroll refused to vacate 
his shop because, he said, he had 
no place to go and no money to 
get any place that might be found 
for him. Mr. Carroll got all kinds 
of sympathy from the press, which 
treated him as a symbol of a way 
of life that probably had to go... 
but that was tough to lose. 

The unwillingness of George 
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Land-Transfer Bill 
The most recent chapter in the 
history of the transplantation of 
d } er : 
the tenants of the municipal fish 


e 

market occurred in July, when 
“ Congress was considering a bill—it 
a was signed by the President in 


d September—proposing transfer to 
the redevelopment agency of title 














to waterfront land held by the dis- 
A trict and the Corps of Engineers. 
Aim was to permit redevelopment 
;. of the southwest to go right up to 
0 the waterfront, rather than stop- 
ping across the street on the north 
- side of Maine Avenue. she * 
; The Senate District Committee MARINAS ‘FROM CHANNEL PROMENADE 
o held hearings on the bill and passed 
r it. The House District Committee 
h held hearings on the bill but gave 


a sympathetic ear to the ubiquitous 
ay Mr. Carroll and owners of two 
= other of the old fish market estab- 
: lishments. Result was that the 
Be House amended the Senate version 
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of the land-transfer bill to require 
that the redevelopment agency, as 
a matter of policy, consider the 
previous tenants of the fish mar- 
ket in making plans for the water- 
front. Further, the measure gives 
the former tenants a clear-cut pri- 
ority in the leasing of land to build 
a facility to serve their business 
purposes; if the tenants do not step 
forward to become actual rede- 
velopers of this portion of the 
waterfront, they still retain a_pri- 
ority to become tenants of any suit- 
able new facilities constructed by 
other redevelopers. 
Plans for Tomorrow 

By combining the land acquired 
through the land-transfer bill de- 
scribed above with land across 
Maine Avenue and elsewhere in the 
area that already had been ac- 
quired, the redevelopment agency 
has the site needed for development 
of a new waterfront district of some 
13 acres, with additional available 
space under Maine Avenue for 


parking and over the Washington 
Channel on piers. 

In making its plans for the area, 
the redevelopment agency intends 
to take full advantage of the unique 
opportunity to start from scratch 
with development of waterfront 
property. Not only has the agency 
dedicated itself to helping as many 
of the old market businesses to re- 
relocate on the renewed waterfront 
as possible but, also, to rebuilding 
the area in a way that will both 
restore to it some of the charm and 
richness of the old market and that 
will add beauty and cultural advan- 
tages that the old market lacked. 

What's in store for Washington- 
ians is a waterfront wonderland 
that will be dominated by a pedes- 
trian promenade along the water's 
edge. It will include such delights 
as a marine bazaar, a boat hotel, 
ferry boat lines, marinas, a sight- 
seeing boat line, a new yacht club. 
There will be room there for the 
world-famous Hogate’s restaurant, 
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. a credit—the story entitled “Indianapolis Goes After Urban 
Design” that appeared on page 364 was a reprint from the Spring 
1960 issue of Landscape Architecture Quarterly. Another Land- 
scape Architecture feature is presented on the opposite page. 


the truth—about the Pacific Southwest Regional Council. 
Impression given in the presentation of news briefs from the 
regional councils that appeared on page 345, apparently, is that 
the Pacific Southwest group hibernates between annual regional 
meetings. This is not true: among other things, the council 
during the past year kept up a peppy pace of executive com- 
mittee meetings; has been busy recruiting urban renewal agen- 
cies for NAHRO membership; has been distributing a news- 
letter to keep members informed on what’s happening in the 
region; has been planning an urban renewal seminar—it is to 
be held in January 1961 at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (see page 423)—the second such event to be sponsored 
by the regional council. 


. names—omitted, inadvertently, from the roster of NAHRO 
Public Relations Committee members that appeared on page 
344 were the names of William K. Marsh, urban rehabilitation 
director in Columbia, South Carolina; Saul Schraga, public 
information officer, Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority; and 
Jacob Seidel, public relations consultant, New Rochelle, New 
York. 


a displacee from earlier renewal 
operations in the southwest (see 
February JoURNAL, page 76), which 
has been authorized by the rede- 
velopment agency to go ahead with 
architectural plans for a 600-seat 
pier restaurant, planetarium, and 
wax museum. Flagship restaurant, 
mentioned earlier, is also likely to 
re-relocate on the waterfront and 
facilities are to be provided for 
several smaller restaurants. Also 
included in general plans: sales 
rooms for boats and yachts and 
marine and automobile gasoline 
distribution points. The whole is 
to be wrapped up and interlaced 
in a complex network of roadways. 

Even before renewal plans for 
the southwest were stretched out 
to reach the water’s edge, the local 
redevelopment agency had intend- 
ed to use near-waterfront proper- 
ties already under its jurisdiction to 
bring to the neighborhood special 
cultural attractions. One such idea 
got a push forward in September, 
when the agency approved a 99- 
year lease on a site in the area for 
the Washington Drama _ Society, 
which will operate a theatre-in-the- 
round there. At the session at which 
the+drama society’s lease was ap- 
proved, Redevelopment Agency 
Chairman Andrew J. Parker praised 
the plan as “just the type of activ- 
ity we want on the waterfront to 
bring people into the area...” 

In other waterfront area opera- 
tions, the redevelopment agency 
earlier this year advertised for bids 
from prospective developers of a 
site that is to be used for a private 
taxpaying facility comparable to 
the old municipal fish market in 
addition to the marine bazaar, 
marinas, and other of the facilities 
mentioned above. Five bids were 
received—three from oil companies 
(Sinclair, Standard Oil, Phillips 
66), one from the Charles ‘Tomp- 
kins Construction Company of 
Washington, and one from Inves- 
tors Service Syndicate. The rede- 
velopment agency will select one as 
sponsor on the basis of experience, 
qualifications, and financial plans. 

Meanwhile, the redevelopment 
agency's big job is to finalize plans 
for the over-all area. Problem is 
to come up with the right formula 
for embracing, in a coordinated 
fashion, the needed parking facili- 
ties, accessways, loading space, and 
other practical considerations that 
will help to make the waterfront 
as functional and efficient as it is 
sure to be beautiful. 
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URBAN DESIGN— 


is it being threatened by the ‘New Buccaneers’ ? 


GRADY CLAY, Real Estate Editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal and Asso- 
ciate Editor of Landscape Architecture Quarterly, was one of the small group of 
newspapermen who first recognized the importance and implications of the 
urban renewal program. In the following editorial, prepared by him for this 
spring’s issue of the Quarterly, Mr. Clay warns that the responsibility for urban 


design in renewal must be placed in the hands of professionals . 


.. that what he 


calls the “New Buccaneers” may be ruining America’s townscapes forever. 


Since when did all civic wisdom, 
the capacity for great works of de- 
sign, and a gift for creating beauty 
come to be dumped into the hands 
of ex-law clerks, would-be or has- 
been politicians, and young adven- 
turers fresh from their first encoun- 
ter with real estate speculation? 

Since when did redevelopment 
officials—lacking in design training, 
devoid of historical studies, ob- 
sessed by a yen to make a personal 
record in a hurry—acquire the title 
“urban designers’? 

Since about 1950, when Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 began to 
take effect... And the events of the 
past ten years, no less than those of 
the moment, are clear proof that 
the supply of trained designers in 
America has fallen far short of de- 
mand and that hundreds of John- 
nies-come-lately have elbowed their 
way into positions of power in ur- 
ban redevelopment. 


Fast-buck Artists 

The measure of their power is all 
around us today. All one needs do 
is attend a meeting of redevelop- 
ment officials to understand that 
the fast-buck artists are not all in 
real estate speculation or corpora- 
tion raiding: they've discovered ur- 
ban renewal and are on the inside 
track. 

I do not intend to malign a 
group, or even to intimate that all 
responsible redevelopment officials 
are derelict in their duties, or badly 
trained for their vast responsibili- 
ties. Rather, I would single out the 
all-too-numerous bad eggs who, it 
should be apparent by now, are 
doing great harm and expanding 
their capacities to inflict lasting 
damage on the American townscape. 

Not only have the fast-buck oper- 
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ators moved in, but all too often 
in the process they have muscled 
out those men who are trained to 
know a good design when they see 
one—and what's more, to create de- 
signs that will withstand the scru 
tiny of more than one generation. 

I use the phrase “‘fast-buck oper- 
ator” advisedly. Usually this term is 
reserved for the financial wheeler- 
dealer who knows how to cut a prof- 
itable path through a fast-changing 
field of business. Urban renewal is 
full of them and the competition 
is growing. There could be no re- 
newal without them. 


On the Other Side . . 

But on the “other side of the 
fence”—within the redevelopment 
agencies, the central-area commis- 
sions, the renewal committees, and 
other havens of power—a different 
type of buccaneer is emerging. And 
I consider him a far more serious 
threat to the future design of our 
cities than the killer sharks on the 
outside. For his position of trust— 
whether it be as consultant, exec- 
utive, administrator, or whatever— 
gives him special leverage for apply- 
ing his own brand of fast-buck phil- 
osophy to urban renewal. 

In such a key position, a man su- 
perbly gifted in design can greatly 
shape his environment; can compe- 
tently sketch, plan, and execute the 
complicated visualization of ideas 
in their early stage. At this point, 
the buccaneers expose their hand. 
The wise ones call upon trained de- 
signers; the foolish ones try to do 
the design themselves, or call in a 
committee of laymen. 


The Urban Designer 
This is the crucial point. For who- 
ever decides that “we'll just move 


that State Office Building a block 
southward” is designing, whether 
he knows it or not, whether he’s 
trained for it or not. It is dis- 
turbing to see millions of dollars 
worth of investments in a new en- 
vironment so carelessly redistrib- 
uted without the presence of an 
architect, landscape architect, or 
other trained designer. 

I suppose everyone has his own 
“horrible example.” I would cite an 
important (and herein disguised) 
renewal official who is establishing 
a reputation for “getting things 
done.” He has got several projects 
“off the ground” in a hurry and is 
now winning admiring glances in 
a city of a half million unsuspecting 
souls by setting new track records 
for pushing little pieces of paper 
through big offices in Washington, 
D.C. 

In some states, you cannot build 
a fire station, motel, or even four- 
unit apartment without a licensed 
architect in charge. Many enlight- 
ened jurisdictions insist that all 
subdivision plats be signed by a reg 
istered engineer or landscape archi 
tect, as a protection to the public. 

But, in far too many cities, vast 
redevelopment projects, which will 
influence the communities’ appear- 
ance for decades, slide through the 
formative stages without a by-your 
leave from responsible, professional 
designers. This is especially likely 
wherever there is no local school 
of design, no local tradition for 
turning to professionals in design 
matters. When jacklegs and ama- 
teurs run the redevelopment show, 
the results will show it. Wherever 
buccaneers gain control, the long- 
range improvement of community 
appearance in America will be 
stunted. 
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D. Elwood Caples, pictured above, 
has been chairman of the Vancou- 
ver authority since its inception. 
His continued interest in the hous- 
ing needs of the community helped 
the authority both to rack up what 
has been called a “remarkable” 
wartime record and, also, to follow 
through by using its wartime hous- 
ing to help win the peace. 
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McLOUGHLIN HEIGHTS— 


war housing that helped win the peace 


McLoughlin Heights, one of the giants among the “federal towns” cre- 
ated during World War II, has become an example, as the Vancouver, 
Washington housing authority has put it, of “war housing that won the 
peace.” The new middle-income residential areas growing up today in the 
scenic splendor of the former wartime housing site are the end product of 
an evolution from “barracksville” to “pleasantville” that has been guided 
from the beginning by the Vancouver authority. 

For performance as a war housing project, McLoughlin Heights was in 
the gold medal class. For what it has come to mean in terms of the future 
of the people of Vancouver, the rewards should be even greater. The story 
of McLoughlin Heights—its past, present, and future—is capsuled below. 

McLoughlin Heights, in its dramatic, almost 20-year history, has been 
called upon to play three distinct roles: (1) to help win the war; (2) to 
help win the peace; (3) to brighten up the city’s long-term future. 


-the war. McLoughlin Heights’ war-winning role had its beginning in 
1942, when the city of Vancouver, with establishment of a housing author 
ity, rose up to the challenge of providing shelter for the people pouring 
into the area to man the Kaiser shipyard and other nearby industries vital 
to the war effort. Pre-war Vancouver was a quiet community of some 
18,000 people; during the war, it was swollen by some 45,000 newcomers. 
To provide living quarters and community facilities for the defense 
workers and their families was a Goliath task . .. but one the housing 
authority, with cooperation from the federal government and the city, was 
more than equal to. Soon after its establishment, the authority got togethe) 
a crew of 125 engineers, architects, and draftsmen who, by working in 
shifts around the clock, were able, within six weeks, to draw up plans fon 
what was to become McLoughlin Heights, the first of six federally-owned 
wartime projects to be constructed by the authority. The Heights, built on 
a more than 1000-acre site on the outskirts of the city was made up of 4000 
prefabs, 1585 units of row housing, 500 permanent homes, two shopping 
centers, 12 water towers, four schools, and 60 miles of streets. More than 
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A sample of the new neighborhoods being cre 


25,000 people lived in the project 
during the peak of war activity. 


—the peace. After the war, the 
Heights was called upon to perform 
another vital service. Veterans re- 
turning from overseas needed hous- 
ing; many families who had gone 
west for defense work wanted to 
stay; families were being displaced 
by the selling off or dismantling of 
other of the war projects in the 
area; and there were low-income 
families to consider. The private 
housing market then, and for a 
long time after, was not able to 
absorb all of those families who 
needed housing . . . so McLoughlin 
Heights was pressed into continued 
service. 

—happily-ever-after. It was in 1952 
that the federal government sold 


McLoughlin Heights to the local, 


housing authority for $417,266 and 
it was then that the authority be- 
gan to think about redeveloping 
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the site in a way that would best 
serve the needs of Vancouver. What 
the city needed was plenty of for 
sale housing, in a wide range of 
prices. Simultaneously, the author 
ity began to work on selling off 
project buildings as they became 
vacant, planning for re-use of the 
land, and promoting sales of land 
as soon as it was replatted. 

First lots in the project area to 
go on the market were ready in 
1954—41 lots suitable for homes in 
the $10,000-$18,000 price range 
were offered and they were snapped 
up; next ten lots put on the block 
had an imposing view of the Co- 
lumbia River and, as a result, were 
designed for homes in the $35,000 
$60,000 price range—they, too, were 
quickly sold off. Today a total of 
more than 660 home sites have 
been sold—price ranges of homes 
constructed on the sites run the 
gamut; around 350 more sites are 
ready for sale; and plans call for 
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developing around another 730. 
The result: some of Vancouver's 
most attractive subdivisions, each 
with its own “personality.” 

But the final chapter of the M« 
Loughlin Heights story has not yet 
been written. What is still to come: 
more in the way of permanent 
value received for Vancouver and 
its citizens. The housing authority 
has already pledged net proceeds 
from McLoughlin Heights opera 
tions for use in two ways: (1) $480, 
000 for the local share of a near- 
downtown urban renewal project 
that is to result in a new industrial 
park; (2) money for construction of 
a low-rent project intended, pri 
marily, to supply relocation housing 
for families displaced by renew- 
al operations. Thus, McLoughlin 
Heights not only helped win Amer- 
ica’s greatest war but, also, has 
resulted in plus values, the extent 
of which are yet to be fully realized. 


The redeveloped area has homes of many architectural styles, in a broad range of prices 
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CINCINNATI BREAKS GROUND; 
OVERHAULS RENEWAL MACHINERY 

Cincinnati pulled its renewal pro- 
gram out of the doldrums in Sep- 
tember in a move that, for the city, 
was literally and figuratively earth- 
shaking: the breaking of ground in 
what is known as the Laurel-Rich- 
mond urban renewal area. The oc- 
casion was momentous because, as 
the star of the groundbreaking 
show, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion Commissioner David Walker, 
put it, it marked the end of “eight 
agonizing years’’—the length of time 
it has taken the city to get as far as 
it has with the 57-acre Laurel-Rich- 
mond job, the first renewal project 
to have been undertaken in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The city has had all kinds of 
headaches with the Laurel-Rich- 
mond project: arguments over 
whether the area should be rebuilt 
as an architectural showcase, or a 
residential community that fami- 
lies displaced by public works could 
afford to move into; last-minute 
changes in expressway program- 
ming that vitally affected the proj- 
ect plans; difficulties with URA 
over the selection of sponsors. Prob- 
ably the most disappointing set- 
back of all, however, was when the 
two sponsors originally chosen for 
the rebuilding job—Midland Re- 
development Corporation and Cin- 
cinnati Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion (see July 1958 JouRNAL, page 
236)—were forced to throw in the 
sponge, because, it was said, during 
the period of federal-local haggling, 
interest rates and construction costs 
had gone up... up... up. 

Laurel-Richmond got a new lease 
on life early this year, however, 
when two new redevelopers were 
named (see March JouRNAL, page 
98): Hamilton Company of Cincin- 
nati, an outfit that, unfortunately, 
has been running into some of the 
same kinds of trouble the original 
sponsors had, and Reynolds Alu- 
minum Service Corporation, which, 
seeking showcases for the use of 
aluminum as a construction prod- 
uct, has been popping up on the 
redevelopment scene here and there 
across the country. 

It was the Reynolds organization 
that. was responsible for the Sep- 
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tember groundbreaking in Cincin- 
nati. On hand to represent the re- 
developer for the occasion was a 
well known figure in the renewal 
field, Albert M. Cole, former ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, who is now 
a vice-president with Reynolds. 

Reynolds’ plans for Laurel-Rich- 
mond are to build 323 townhouses 
and eight-family “maisonettes,” 
which are to be sold through a 
cooperative. The buildings were de- 
signed by Doxiadis Associates, a 
firm headed by Constantinos A. 
Doxiadis, the man handling the 
NAHRO study of urban problems 
that is now under way (see July 
JOURNAL, page 257). First units in 
the 4 million dollar development 
are scheduled for occupancy next 
spring. Average down payments for 
the units are expected to range 
from $250 for efficiencies to $650 
for three-bedroom townhouses; 
monthly payments will be $70-$100. 

Meanwhile, another Cincinnati 
renewal development may help to 
make it easier to bring projects to 
completion in the future: in August, 
the city council approved a meas- 
ure for reorganizing administrative 
machinery for carrying out the pro- 
gram. The plan approved, however, 
is a far cry from the sweeping 
changes that were originally pro- 
posed—they would have lumped all 
renewal-related programs in one 
city department—which, it was said, 
would have chopped enough sal- 
aries off the payroll to save the city 
around $65,000 a year. 

The approved plan does link 
the city’s rehabilitation - conserva- 
tion program with redevelopment 
operations; it does give official sta- 
tus to the job of getting citizens 
into the renewal act; and it does 
recognize the importance of putting 
rehab-conservation operations on a 
citywide basis. More specifically, 
what the city council’s August ac- 
tion did was to create a depart- 
ment of urban redevelopment. The 
department is made up of the office 
of the urban development. direc- 
tor; an administrative and coordi- 
nating arm, known as the division 
of programming and accounts (also 
responsible for research and proj- 
ect disposition); and two divisions 


whose functions are largely oper- 
ational: (1) the division of reha- 
bilitation and conservation—respon- 
sible, among other things, for main- 
taining housing standards in re- 
newal areas, all matters dealing with 
mortgaging and financing of home 
improvements, and citizen partici- 
pation—and (2) the division of re- 
development—in charge of project 
land acquisition, relocation, and 
site operations. 

While the three-division system 
has been put in operation, it is re- 
ported to the JOURNAL that “many 
of the positions necessary to dem- 
onstrate its effectiveness are still 
vacant.” One of the key ones yet to 
be filled: head of the rehabilitation 
and conservation division, a posi- 
tion with a salary rating of $9700- 
$10,600. 


REDEVELOPER IS SELECTED FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO GOLDEN GATEWAY 

The long-awaited decision on a 
redeveloper for what has often been 
called the “most beautiful site in 
the world’”—San Francisco's Golden 
Gateway renewal area—finally came 
on October 6. The winner: Perini- 
San Francisco Associates, a combine 
made up of Perini Land & Develop- 
ment Company of New York City 
and eight local concerns. 

Significant about the Golden 
Gateway bidding was the emphasis 
the local redevelopment agency put 
on getting a sponsor who could 
offer the kind of man-made features 
that would make the most of the 
natural wonders of the site: the 
aesthetics-minded agency early this 
year called in an advisory panel of 
nationally-recognized experts from 
the fields of architecture, city plan- 
ning, and economics to judge, each 
on its own merits, the nine pro- 
posals originally received from 
would-be sponsors (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 148). Later, taking into 
account the views expressed by the 
advisory panel, the redevelopment 
agency did a comparative appraisal 
of all the submissions, with the re- 
sult that Perini-San Francisco As- 
sociates came out on top. 

At stake An the bidding decided 
this mopth was a total of around 
20 acres in the 44-acre project area. 
The Perini-SFA group originally 
offered $5,500,000 for the land but 
raised their bid to $8,590,000 dur- 
ing negotiations. While the price to 
be paid by the sponsor is not as 
high as some of the other proposals 
offered, other factors, especially 
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what is considered to be “over-all 
excellence of design,” figured heav- 
ily in the choice of the redeveloper. 

The Perini-SFA group plan for 
the Golden Gateway calls for con- 
struction of around 2175 dwelling 
units—in slab and “point” towers 
and in “maisonettes” located on a 
pedestrian plaza two stories above 
street grade—and a 1326-stall park- 
ing garage that will be capped with 
a 25-story office building. Attributes 
of the winning design considered to 
be outstanding include: a_block- 
size park, surrounded by shops, that 
provides a focus for the entire resi- 
dential development; complete sep- 
aration of people and vehicular 
trafic; “humanly scaled and emi- 
nently livable” dwelling — struc- 
tures; “garden offices” in the com- 
mercial building that have been 
described as “intriguing and mar- 
ketable”; and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, “a sympathy for the 
city” that is reflected, for example, 
in the way the design blends in 
with the near-by financial district. 
Responsible for the design was the 
architectural firm of Wurster, Ber- 
nardi and Emmons, which worked 
in association with DeMars and 
Reay, the architects responsible, 
also, for the prize-winning Marin 
City renewal plan (see February 
JOURNAL, page 52). 

Meanwhile, with work on the ac- 

quisition of lands in the Golden 
Gateway area proceeding, progress 
is being scored, also, in what are 
known as the Western Addition 
and the Diamond Heights projects. 
Here’s where things stand with 
these undertakings. 
—Western Addition. The 110-acre 
Western Addition project is just 
about all sold off: in May, 21 par-” 
cels adding up to just about half of 
the project were offered on the auc- 
tion block; later in the year, almost 
all the rest of the project went 
through negotiation. The area is 
to be redeveloped primarily for 
residential re-use. 

Meanwhile, aesthetics have be- 
come a consideration in the West- 
ern Addition, also: this summer, a 
“Western Addition Architectural 
Council”—it is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the redevelopment 
agency, redevelopment sponsors, 
and the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects—was or- 
ganized. Aim of the group is to co- 
ordinate plans of the many rebuild- 
ing sponsors involved in project op- 
erations. 

-Diamond Heighis. Acquisition 
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DENVER SCORES FIRST URA OKEY 
OF COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAM 

Denver got there first with a federally-approved Community 
Renewal Program—the new kind of wide-range program author- 
ized under the 1959 housing act—but other communities have 
since moved into the field at a quick clip. It was in August that 
the Urban Renewal Administration approved a $52,526 federal 
grant for Denver, making the Mile High City the first in the 
nation with a CRP okey. On the heels of the Denver achieve- 
ment, however, approvals were announced, also, for Houston, 


Texas; Trenton, New Jersey; Chester, Pennsylvania. 


URA Commissioner David 


M. Walker described Denver's 


breakthrough into CRP as “a significant landmark in urban 


renewal.” He called the program 


to cope [with a weg pcr 
The Community Renewal 


‘ 


‘a powerful new tool shaped 


total renewal problems.” 
>rogram offers federal grants cover- 


ing up to two-thirds the cost of preparing the way for over-all, 
long-range, communitywide renewal work. Aim of the program 
is to allow localities to examine their over-all needs, to proceed 
to deal with them in a logical sequence based on a realistic view 
of the total job, and to put renewal on a continuing basis 
within the participating communities. 





and demolition work in the 331- 
acre Diamond Heights project area 
were completed during the past 
year. The attractive hillside sites 
will be used for construction of an 
entire new residential neighbor- 
hood, possibly with as many as 8000 
new dwelling units. Also planned 
are new schools, parks and play- 
grounds, commercial facilities. 


UNDER FIRE FROM THE MAYOR, 
THOMPSON QUITS IN ST. PAUL 

The man credited by some as 
having piloted the St. Paul, Minne- 
sota housing and redevelopment 
programs through one of their per- 
iods of greatest progress resigned 
in September. Louis J. Thompson, 
executive director of the local hous- 
ing and redevelopment authority, 
said he was quitting because pub- 
lic accusations hurled at him and 
the authority by Mayor George 
Vavoulis made his position “un- 
tenable” and a “hindrance” to re- 
newal progress in the city. 

The resignation came as a sur- 
prise to almost everybody . . . and 
there were mixed reactions to it. 
Mayor Vavoulis declared he was 
“pleased” with the action “. . . be- 
cause it helps clear the way for a 
reorganization of the housing and 
redevelopment authority.” Most of 
the authority commissioners, how- 
ever, took the view that Mr. 
Thompson's departure would be a 
big loss to the city. Said one: “I 
know Mr. Thompson to have very 


strong feelings . . . about the wel- 
fare of the community . . . I think 
it is a shocking disgrace when a 
politician . . . will jeopardize the 
future of the program that is es- 
tablished policy . . . and relent- 
lessly attack personalities dedicated 
to the enactment of that program 
merely because their political phil- 
osophy may differ in some degree 
from his own. . .” 

The record shows that during 
Mr. Thompson's two-year tenure 
as executive director, the St. Paul 
program did make some impressive 
gains: the Mt. Airy low-rent proj- 
ect was completed; work was ini- 
tiated on what is known as the 
Upper Levee project; and land dis- 
position was almost completed in 
what are known as the Eastern and 
Western redevelopment areas. De- 
spite such progress, Mayor Vavoulis 
has been described as being per- 
sistently and consistently critical of 
the authority and its top people. 

Among the hot spots in the city 
hall-authority controversy: 

» 

-site selection for public housing. 
The mayor was said to have been 
instrumental in the city council’s 
rejection late this summer of 11 
out of 13 sites that had been pro- 
posed for around 650 units. 


—“watchdogging.” The mayor set 
up a citizens committee to check on 
how the authority was spending its 
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The row houses pictured 

above went on the market 

in Philadelphia this spring, to 
mark the first sales housing 

to have been completed in a 
redevelopment area in the city. 
The houses, in what is known 
as Yorktown, were constructed 
by Developer Norman Denny to 
sell from $11,990-$13,750. A 
typical dwelling includes three 
bedrooms, living room, kitchen, 
dining room, garage, and a 
recreation area, with sliding 
glass doors leading to the yard. 
Eventually, 280 houses will be 
built in the area, with 

70 to a block, each block with 
its own outdoor recreation area. 


money and on other of its opera- 
tions. 


-federal-local relations. Intensify- 
ing friction was criticism of the way 
the local show was being run that 
emanated from federal housing 
agencies. While the criticisms were 
based, largely, on the stalemate in 
public housing site selection, they 
were used by the local factions as 
the basis for various unrelated 
charges. 


a proposal for a project for the 
aged. In late summer the housing 
authority released data upon which 
it was basing a previously an- 
nounced proposal to buy up a pri- 
vate apartment building for con- 
version to low-rent housing, pri- 
marily for the elderly. The action 
set sparks to flying: Mayor Vavoul- 
is, who has been violently opposed 
to the idea, charged that the au- 
thority acted “irresponsibly” in 
releasing the information and that 
the facts, as made public, were mis- 
represented. Those who came to 
the defense of the authority said 
that the mayor’s charges were “un- 
fair,” “not based on knowledge,” 
and “playing politics.” 
Meanwhile, in order that there 
will be no lag in the St. Paul pro- 
grams, Mr. Thompson has agreed 
to stay on with the authority until 
his successor is named. His depar- 
ture will mark the end of a six-year 
career with the agency: he held var- 
ious positions for four years before 
his advancement to the executive 
directorship upon the resignation 
of B. Warner Shippee in 1958 (see 
June 1958 JouRNAL, page 198). 


REYNOLDS METALS AWARDED 
EASTWICK REBUILDING JOB 

Reynolds Metals Company, fast 
becoming one of the “powers” on 
the redevelopment sponsorship 
front, this spring snatched off the 
biggest rebuilding job of them all 
—Philadelphia’s 100 million dollar 
Eastwick project (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 95). Working in combina- 
tion with a local builder, Berger 
Brothers, Reynolds will redevelop 
around 1300 acres in the 2506-acre 
Eastwick area. 

In taking over the Eastwick job, 
Reynolds—with a bid of 31 million 
dollars—knocked out about a half 
dozen other competitors, one of 
whom —an organization made up of 
a score of local builders—lasted until 
the final round. The final decision 
was a tough one for the local rede- 


velopment agency, which very much 
wanted to keep the local group in 
the picture: the result was a long 
period of negotiation during which 
the agency attempted to work out 
some kind of “team” arrangement 
between Reynolds—whose plan was 
considered the best—and the local 
builders—who not only represented 
civic spirit but, also, who offered 
more money for the land. Failure at 
its matchmaking attempts led the 
agency to select what was consid- 
ered the superior plan. 

The Reynolds plan was worked 
up by Constantinos A. Doxiadis, the 
man conducting the NAHRO re 
newal study that was launched this 
year (see July JOURNAL, page 257). 
The plan calls for construction of 
around 10,000 new rowhouses—in 
the $10,000-$15,000 class—a few du- 
plexes and apartments, and an in- 
dustrial complex. All structures are 
designed to highlight the advan- 
tages of aluminum as a building 
product. 

It was the hope of bringing alu- 
minum into the running as a resi- 
dential construction product, in 
fact, that served as the incentive for 
Reynolds’ getting into the renewal 
field...and the reason behind the 
hiring almost two years ago of Al- 
bert M. Cole, then Housing and 
Home Finance Agency administra- 
tor, as a vice-president. Since Mr. 
Cole joined Reynolds, the company 
has not only won out in the East- 
wick competition but has broken 
ground in a Cincinnati renewal area 
(see story, page 404) and has proj- 
ects in Washington, D. C. and Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Reynolds is the 
first of the products manufacturers 
to enter into renewal in a big way 
and its activities are being viewed 
as a possible pace setter for others. 

With a redeveloper sewed up for 
the Eastwick job, the redevelopment 
agency is proceeding to finish work 
on the site to prepare it for rebuild- 
ing—a formidable job in view of its 
size and condition (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 95). The agency is also 
working on coordinating its own 
plans for the area with those of the 
redeveloper. 

Meanwhile, in another develop- 
ment on Philadelphia’s city rebuild- 
ing front, the first sales housing 
ever constructed on Title I-cleared 
land in the city was put on the 
market this spring (see picture). 
The houses, in what is known as 
the Yorktown redevelopment area, 
are built in rows and sell for 


$11,990-$13,750. 
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MINNEAPOLIS’ HI-LO PROJECT 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE YEAR 

Minneapolis’ first redevelopment 
job—the no-federal-aid Hi-Lo proj- 
ect—has more than paid for itsell 
in one year. Responsible for the 
Hi-Lo success story is the fact that, 
out of a veritable wasteland, a new 
residential community has been 
created that each year returns in 
taxes more money than was in- 
vested in the reclamation job by 
the city. Further, the report is that 
over the anticipated life span of the 
redeveloped area, the city stands to 
gain more than a million dollars 
in taxes. 

Site for the Hi-Lo project, on the 
city’s northwest side, originally con- 
sisted of 159 lots, most of which 
had been tax delinquent since the 
area was first platted in 1883. Many 
of the old building sites were on 
clay hills high above street level,’ 
while others were laid out on open 
land below sidewalk grade ...a 
condition that required the local 
redevelopment agency to move 90,- 
000 yards of earth into the area 
to make the site suitable for new 
construction. It was the ups and 
downs of the site that gave the 
project its name: Hi-Lo. 

Hi-Lo is the way the undertak- 
ing turned out in other respects, 
also: “Hi” value received for a 
“Lo” investment. The whole oper- 
ation cost the city only $27,000, 
while the annual tax take for the 
renewed area is $31,000. Other 
“Hi” values pointed out by the 
local redevelopment agency: “im- 
portant human gains” achieved 
through creation of new homes in 
a stable environment; enhanced 
property values in adjacent resi- 
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dential areas; incentive for the city 
to move ahead with a community 
facilities program—schools, parks, 
playgrounds, new streets—for the 
area. 

The Hi-Lo project was com 
pleted last fall with the construc 
tion of Columbia Park Apartments 
(see picture). In addition to the 
apartments (42 units in five two- 
story buildings), the development 
includes 95 single-family homes and 
six units in one-story duplexes. The 
total yield: 143 units. 


ANTI-BIAS LEGISLATION BOX SCORE: 
ONE CITY SAYS "YES"; ONE, “NO” 

Des Moines has become the first 
city in Iowa to prohibit racial dis- 
crimination in residential build 
ings; in Cleveland, the city council 
this summer decided against a pro 
posed anti-bias measure by nearly 
a 2-1 vote. 

The Des Moines ordinance 
which won unanimous council 
support — provides: “Nondiscrimi- 
nation clauses shall be included in 
all deeds, leases, and contracts 
which the city proposes to enter 
into with respect to the sale, lease, 
sublease, use, occupancy, tenure, or 
enjoyment of any land in an urban 
renewal project.” Said the Des 
Moines Tribune, pointing out that 
builders benefiting from Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage 
insurance are permitted by FHA 
to practice discrimination unless lo- 
cal law forbids it, ‘““The ordinance 
is a welcome statement of the city’s 
determination that discrimination 
will not be tolerated in projects 
aided with public funds.” 

The Cleveland measure—defeat 
ed in June—would have prohibited 



























































kvidence of how aptly 
Minneapolis’ Hi-Lo 
redevelopment project was 
named is the picture at left 
The two “after-redevelopment” 
scenes below show a block 

of one-family houses and the 
beginnings of some rental 
units, construction 

of which completed the project. 


discrimination in the sale or rental 
of private housing. A housing ac- 
commodation was defined as four 
or more dwelling units, together or 
not, under the control of one per- 
son; or four or more lots, separated 
or joined, on which four dwelling 
units could be built. The measure 
would have controlled practices of 
homeowners, real estate brokers, 
lending institutions, and others. 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY'S BARRACKS 
PROJECT SMASHED BY VOTERS 

The last chapter has been writ- 
ten, apparently, on the crisis-loaded 
four-year history of the proposal to 
construct the Jefferson Barracks 
low-rent project in St. Louis Coun- 
ty: in the August primary elections, 
voters smashed the plan by a more 


even the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. 


—citizens: Citizen opposition to the 
project, said to have racial over- 
tones, has almost from the begin- 
ning centered around a_ well-fin- 
anced group—the South County 
Civic Council. The council has en- 
joyed a strong helping hand from 
some of the home builders and real- 
tors operating in the area. 

—the courts: The barracks proposal 
has been snarled up in litigation. 
In all, around a dozen suits have 
been initiated; around eight are 
still pending. 


—PHA: Inadvertently, PHA more 
than once played directly into the 
hands of the civic council by taking 
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IT MAY BE GREEK TO YOU ... but It's Not 

Pictured above is a portion of the introduction from a booklet 
put together by Tacoma, Washington's urban renewal coordi- 
nator, Robert Maffin, in preparation for a visit from a group 
of Japanese housing and development people who were touring 
the United States under the auspices of the International Coop- 
eration Administration. Attractively illustrated, the all-in-Japa- 
nese booklet describes some of the private housing developments 
—both high- and moderate-cost—in and around Tacoma; tells a 
little about the community’s low-rent program; and explains 
what the city is doing to get going in the urban renewal field. 








than 2-to-1 margin. It has been said 
that the action could wind up cost- 
ing local taxpayers more than a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Jefferson Barracks proposal 
has been going through the mill 
ever since it was first advanced by 
the St. Louis County housing au- 
thority in 1956. Grinding out the 
treatment: citizens, the courts, and 


more time than was considered to 
be needed to review project plans, 
thereby giving opponents an oppor- 
tunity to fan local frictions (see 
March 1958 JouRNAL, page 101). 
Then, using the local frictions and 
the court situation as the reasons, 
PHA last year announced that the 
county authority would get no 
more federal money for the project 


until matters were decided once 
and for all. 

What specifically was at stake in 
the August election was the coop- 
eration agreement between St. 
Louis County and the county hous- 
ing authority. To encourage “no” 
votes on the issue, the South Coun- 
ty Civic Council bought up bill- 
board space on many of the prin- 
cipal highways in the area, distrib- 
uted literature, and conducted an 
intensive mail campaign. ‘The coun- 
cil’s effectiveness may cost the voters 
plenty: before the cutoff of federal 
funds last year, PHA had advanced 
the county authority some $400,000 
to get the project going—it’s a sure 
bet that PHA will try to get as 
much of this money back as _pos- 
sible; further, the project had al- 
ready been awarded to building 
contractors—the authority says that 
the contractors are owed some 
$800,000. It is estimated that the 
final pricetag on the “‘no” vote may 
hit 1.2 million dollars—a big wad 
to go down the drain, with not one 
single low-income family the better 
housed for it. 


BOSTON'S PRU CENTER PLAN 
GETS ANOTHER PUSH FORWARD 

Boston in September got a new 
chance at becoming a showcase for 
the tax-incentive-for-renewal idea in 
connection with the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America’s pro- 
posal to develop a Rockefeller Cen- 
ter-like complex in the city. It was 
in September that Massachusetts 
Governor Foster Furcolo put his 
signature to a legislative package 
in which was wrapped up the 
wherewithal to give Prudential the 
tax breaks its says it must have to 
go ahead with construction of the 
proposed 30-plus acre center. 

Figuring big in the laws signed 
in September is the local redevelop- 
ment agency. Under the measures, 
the agency will declare the center 
site blighted and use its powers to 
acquire and turn the site over to 
Prudential for development. Plan 
is for Prudential to pay, on a long- 
term basis, a fixed tax rate of 3 
million dollars per year on the 
developed property, unless rental 
income exceeds a set rate that is 
to be established. 

The redevelopment agency’s role 
in the Pru operation is considered 
particularly significant in that it 
lends to the job a public purpose, 
lack of which had resulted in un- 
favorable rulings by the courts on 
previous bills drafted to effectuate 
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the plan (see July JOURNAL, page 
269). While the measures signed by 
the governor in September were 
given an okey—though with some 
qualifications—in an advisory opin- 
ion issued by the state supreme 
court, a “friendly” suit is being 
initiated, in order, it was said, “to 
nail down the legislation and make 
certain there is nothing in it that 
could be seized upon later to delay 
or block construction.” 


Plans for the Pru center call lon 
a 52-story office building, apart 
ment buildings, hotels, stores, and 
an auditorium. Aside from the ar 
chitectural splendor of the concept 
and the lift the development is ex- 
pected to give the city, the Pru 
plan has attracted national atten- 
tion for its implications as to 
whether today’s philosophy of prop- 
erty taxation is meeting the needs 
of the modern city (see July-Aug- 
ust 1959 JOURNAL, page 234). 


ROYAL OAK'S RENEWAL EFFORTS 
PASS STILL ANOTHER MILESTONE 
Royal Oak Township —an all- 
Negro Michigan community that 
for more than six years has been 
plugging away at an urban renewal 
drive—in September celebrated the 
passing of another milestone in its 
efforts at self-improvement. On 
September 21—with federal, state, 
county, and local officials on hand— 
big doings were held in connection 
with the groundbreaking for an 
$800,000 public works program. 
The public works program—it 
will include the paving of streets, 
new sidewalk installations, planting 
of street trees, and construction ol 
neighborhood playgrounds—is de- 


signed to fit in with over-all re- ° 


newal plans that are aimed at re- 
placing some locally-owned  war- 
time temporaries and some _ pri- 
vately-owned shacks with decent 
housing. While the community’s 
plans and hopes for renewal go 
back to 1954 (see June 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 198), the program has 
had tederal approval only since 
1959, largely because of financial 
and technical problems. Approved 
in 1959 for the Royal Oak project 
was a $1,919,109 federal loan and 
a $1,361,078 capital grant. 

In addition to launching of the 
public works operation in Septem- 
ber, other gains made in the re- 
newal drive during the year in- 
clude: 

—extension by the state legisla- 
ture of the deadline before which 
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TWO CITIES CELEBRATE PUBLIC HOUSING “BIRTHDAYS" 
In New York City, it’s a 25th anniversary celebration. In Little 
Rock, it was a party in honor of a 20-year birthday. 


{In New York, starting Saturday, December 3, the New York 
City Housing Authority is beginning a week-long celebration of 
the start of its program 25 years ago. Lead-off event will be a 
joint ceremony highlighting the 25th anniversary of First Houses, 
claimed to be the first low-rent public housing project built in 
the United States, and featuring the groundbreaking for the 
most recent development in the authority's program, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Houses. In the 25-year span, the authority has 
grown from a program of 123 units at First Houses to 92 devel 
opments containing 109,000 apartments, with a population of 
more than 430,000. And on the way are 51 new developments 
and the rehabilitation of 125 deteriorated structures—to house 
another 160,000 persons. Special guests for the December 3 event 
will be families who were original tenants of First Houses, seven 
of whom still live there. 


In Little Rock, October 20 was the date of a “gala event” 
the 20th anniversary of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Little Rock. With the Urban Progress Association, Inc. as host, 
some 300 guests were invited to the party that marked the anni 
versary. Charles F. Palmer of Atlanta was the guest speaker. 
Back in 1933, Mr. Palmer took the lead in getting the country’s 
first Public Works Administration housing project under way 
in his town. In a book published in 1955, Mr. Palmer recounts 
his long career in the slum battle since those early days; title of 
his book: The Adventures of a Slum Fighter. 

The Little Rock authority's 20-year record covers both a pub- 
lic housing program of some 1200 units and seven urban renewal 


projects now in process, with an additional project completed 
two years ago. 
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LUX TOWER BOWS FOR TECH SQUARE 


Dramatic demolition of a water tower with a famous name at 
Cambridge marked a major step in clearing the way for Tech- 
nology Square, an over 15 million dollar, and nearly 15-acre, 
modern office and research center to rise next door to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (see January JOURNAL, page 31). 
On hand for the downfall of the tower, a dominant feature of the 
Cambridge skyline for more than 25 years, were representatives of 
the venture’s co-sponsors—MIT and the real estate firm Cabot, 
Cabot & Forbes, Co.—as well as officials of the redevelopment au- 
thority and the city’s mayor. Though not as sudsy as the soap and 
water symbol might suggest, project results will clean up an im- 
portant chunk of town, replacing the old soap factory with 800,- 
000 square feet of office space, plus a beauty bonus—a central 
plaza, courtyards, reflecting pools, landscaped parking areas. 








the wartime temps had to be de- 
molished—Royal Oak officials con- 
sidered this a victory because they 
want to use the temps as interim 
relocation housing for families dis- 
placed by renewal operations; 

—acquisition of privately-owned 
substandard properties was begun; 

—a rehabilitation program was 
started and experience has shown 
that the property owners are more 
than willing to go along with the 
fixup drive. 


SAN PABLO CITY COUNCIL 
SCRAPS RENEWAL PROGRAM 

The San Pablo, California city 
council in early October scrapped 
the plan for what was known as the 
Northgate redevelopment project. 
Practical effect of the action was to 
close up the local redevelopment 
agency—headed by Executive Di- 
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rector Kenneth W. Hohmann. 

Vote in the council was 3-to-l. 
The council’s public position was 
that funds were not available for 
the local share of the Title I opera- 
tion and that the project plan was 
“not in the public interest of the 
City of San Pablo.” However, the 
JourNAL has been told, the coun- 
cil’s killing of the project was more 
in the class of “political shenani- 
gans” than it was in the class of 
planning or financial difficulties. 
The authority’s request for a six- 
month stay of execution—in order 
that further studies be made—also 
was turned down. 

The Northgate project plan en- 
visioned clearance operations in a 
35-acre area that was to be rebuilt 
with 95 new homes. Federal share 
of the project was to come to $400,- 
000, with the local pricetag set at 
$221,000. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 392) 

25-unit masonry structure neal 
downtown. Kundig Center, which 
operates on a nonsectarian basis, 
serves about 80 oldsters who live in 
single-room lodgings nearby by 
providing meals and social and 
hobby facilities for $40 per month. 
Expected to be complete by mid- 
1961, the new building will take 
25 of these oldtimers out of sub 
standard housing and into simple 
but new and modern living quai 
ters. Residents will continue to 
take their meals at the center, gua 
anteeing them exercise and partici 
pation in community life. Each 
apartment will have a combination 
livingroom-bedroom—12 by 1914 
feet—and a bathroom. Rent of $47 
per month will be used to repay the 
federal loan over a 25-year period, 
at 314 per cent interest. 

Just one week later, approval for 
a $280,000 loan went to Peninsula 
Volunteer Properties, Inc., of Men- 
lo Park, San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia, the same group that built 
the Little House, a recreation cen- 
ter for oldsters. As in Detroit, the 
Menlo Park project will be closely 
involved with the center—located 
just two blocks away—and will be 
near movies, shopping, and other 
facilities of downtown. The _ two- 
story apartment building will offer 
30 furnished units to house 54 old- 
timers—even before the loan appli- 
cation was approved, 97 senior citi- 
zens had applied for occupancy. 
Apartments, which will all contain 
kitchen and bathroom, will be of 
three types: six efficiency units with 
300 square feet'to rent to single 
oldsters for $65; 16 larger efficien- 
cies for couples, at $80; and eight 
one-bedroom units, with separate 
dressing room, to rent to couples 
at $100. 

Meanwhile, HHFA Administra- 
tor Norman P. Mason is encourag- 
ing a “bold and imaginative ap- 
proach in designs and materials.” 
Deviations from Federal Housing 
Administration standards will be 
considered on individual merit, 
with an eye toward progressive and 
imaginative site and building plan- 
ning. 


SETTLEMENT WORKER TRAINING 
CENTER OPENED AT HULL HOUSE 
School is in session at Chicago's 
world-famous Hull House: as part 
of the centennial celebration of the 
birth of Founder Jane Addams, the 
old South Halsted Street landmark 
(Continued column three, page 417) 
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SOCIAL SERVICES FOR PUBLIC HOUSING— 


Syracuse authority hires a professional to guide them 


BEATRICE McKIBBIN, Coordinator of Social and Community Services for 
the Syracuse Housing Authority, presented the following paper at one of two 
sessions sponsored jointly by NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Regional Council and 
the Association’s Management Committee at the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, held in June at Atlantic City. One of the NAHRO-planned sessions 

the one in which Miss McKibbin participated—was on “The Social Worker's 
Job in Housing and Renewal’; the other, on “Training Social Workers for 
Housing and Urban Renewal.” Another of the papers presented by the NAHRO 


grou 


at these sessions--that of Miss Elizabeth Wood—tis being published in full 


in the proceedings of the conference, while still another—that of Osborne 
McLain—was published by the Family Service Association of America in the 
October issue of Social Casework. 


In a very short time, approxi- 
mately 10,000 people will be living 
in public housing in Syracuse. In 
terms of our community, which has 
a population of 215,000, this fact 
has particular significance. It means 
a concentration of troubled people 
in a high density living situation. 
With an extensive slum clearance 
program under way, public housing 
in Syracuse is expected to house 
many of these displaced low-income 
families. So, we know there will be 
no decrease in the number of trou- 
bled families applying for public 
housing. 

Can the housing authority and 
the community cope with this situ- 
ation in a constructive way? 

We still do not know .. . but I 
should like to review briefly the 
steps that were taken a year ago 
that led up to the creation of the 
position of coordinator of social 
and community services’for our au- 
thority. And I should like to de- 
scribe this function as it operates 
in our particular setting. 

For the past several years, the 
executive director of the Syracuse 
Housing Authority has recognized 
that many low-income families eli- 
gible for public housing are dis- 
organized and troubled families. To 
refuse to admit these families to 
public housing or to evict them 
when their behavior revealed the 
extent of their disorganization, did 
not seem to him to be a solution. 
So he became actively engaged in 
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interpreting to the community the 
soahiante public housing was facing 
and his feeling that these were 
community problems—not housing 
problems. In early 1956, the coun- 
cil of social agencies established a 
committee to study the situation in 
public housing. Sociologists on the 
faculty of our local university were 
consulted, as well as other key peo- 
ple in the community. 

As a result of study and discus- 
sion, community leaders concede 
that public housing has not created 
the problem of “hard-core” fami- 
lies; it has merely brought into 
focus a pre-existing condition by 
concentrating in public housing the 
people who have these many prob- 
lems. In trying to provide decent 
housing, the authority has found 
itself saddled with a much larger 

roblem than it can deal with. 
Many of the problem families 
whom the authority is sheltering 
have not come to the attention 
of any social agency, notwithstand- 
ing the intensity and multiplicity 
of their problems. They are coming 
to the attention of public housing 
only because the shacks and sub- 
standard dwellings in which they 
previously lived are being torn 
down. Otherwise, many of these 
families would continue to exist un- 
known to the community and its 
social services. 


Social Worker Employed 
The community leaders have 


agreed that this trend can not be 
reversed and that the only solution 
is for the authority and community 
agencies, both public and private, 
to work together on it. Hence, it 
was recommended that the housing 
authority employ a social worker as 
a coordinator. Generally, this func- 
tion was seen as one of coordi- 
nating, mobilizing, and unifying 
agency efforts on behalf of problem 
families. The function was not seen 
as providing direct casework service 
to families—this service would be 
provided by community agencies. 

There was considerable explora- 
tion of how such a position would 
be financed, since housing authori- 
ties have limited funds. In the end, 
however, the authority did create 
the position within its organization 
—in May 1959. Administratively, 
this position was placed under the 
direct supervision of the executive 
director and on a line item similar 
to that of the director of manage- 
ment. 

The primary purpose of this po- 
sition, to which I was appointed, is 
to secure, through community agen- 
cies, casework and health, educa- 
tional, and recreation services for 
those tenants who are in need of 
such help and guidance. The posi- 
tion carries responsibility for broad 
over-all program planning and the 
development of specific referral pol- 
icies and procedures. The position 
involves working closely with the 
council of social agencies, as well 
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as the community agencies, and in 
interpreting the various kinds and 
degree of services needed in public 
housing, as well as interpreting the 
problems faced by our housing 
management staff. 

I also serve in a consultant capac- 
ity to the housing staff. Interpreta- 
tion is given the staff of the com- 
munity services available and of 
what is involved in helping peo- 
»le with serious psycho-social prob- 
hoiae, When referral of tenants to 
community agencies or consultation 
with agencies currently active with 
project families is indicated, I act 
as the liaison person between the 
project and the community agency. 
Efforts are directed toward coordi- 
nating the work of the various 
agencies into a well integrated plan, 
with subsequent review and eval- 
uation. 

And I provide consultation on 
questionable applications for ad- 
mission to public housing and on 
situations involving possible evic- 
tion. 

Identifying, Classifying 

One of our first steps was to try 
to identify problem families and to 
classify their problems in order to 
determine the services needed. The 
managers of the projects were asked 
to list their problem families and 
to check the various kinds of prob- 
lems presented by these families, as 
they saw them. We recognized that 
making a listing of problem fami- 
lies in this way basically represent- 
ed management problems and that 
this listing could be considered a 
conservative picture in terms of to- 
tal problems. 

The next step was to work with 
the council of social agencies to 
determine how and where services 
could be secured. The executive di- 
rectors of the group and casework 
agencies in the community agreed 
that they had a responsibility to 
give service to this group, whose 
needs currently were not being 
met. They recognized that a new, 
or at least, a different approach was 
needed; that many of these people 
were neither sufficiently sophisti- 
cated nor motivated to knock on 
the agencies’ doors to request serv- 
ice—nor would they be likely to 
keep office appointments during 
the course of treatment. The direc- 
tors of these agencies agreed to 
have their workers make home 
visits and even waived their usual 
requirement that the application 
interview be held in the office. It 
was understandable that these al- 
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ready understaffed agencies set a 
limit on the number of such cases 
they could accept. But what they 
agreed to do was, for public hous- 
ing, a giant step in the right direc- 
tion in terms of securing case work 
services. 
Group Activities 

In addition to being concerned 
about the provision of casework 
services to the individual families, 
we have tried to develop group ac- 
tivities that will provide help to 
those having a common need or 
problem. 

For example, in one project a 
voluntary women’s organization 
has been working with a group of 
mothers on the development of a 
cooperative nursery program. I 
serve on the advisory committee of 
this lay group and work with the 
teacher, the only paid worker, who 
has had some social work experi- 
ence. This worker has a limited 
amount of time to work with the 
mothers on an individual basis but 
her identification of serious prob- 
lems has resulted in some referrals 
to community agencies. We hope 
to work more closely together next 
year. 

However, the educational and 
psychological values of this co- 
operative venture in the care of 
children has been clearly demon- 
strated. As a matter of fact, it has 
been possible to secure scholarships 
for three mothers to attend a series 
of workshops on child care. It is 
anticipated that these three mothers 
will provide leadership to the other 
mothers in this cooperative pro- 
gram. 

In this same project, the tenants 
took the initiative in forming a 
tenant council: the only one of our 
projects having a tenant council. 
There has been no outside leader- 
ship, with the result that it tends to 
be a “gripe” group. Its activities 
are not limited to this kind of pres- 
sure but it does reflect a rather 
strong element of management crit- 
icism. Because we believe that ten- 
ant councils can be a constructive 
device for strengthening commu- 
nity life in the project, we are in 
the process of trying to secure the 
services of a skilled group worker 
to provide leadership to this group. 
As I said, housing authorities have 
limited funds, so we have asked a 
foundation-sponsored organization 
to set up a demonstration project, 
with a research base, to determine 
how tenant councils can be most 
effectively operated. 

In another project, which has a 


high percentage of poor housekeep- 
ers, early this year we began a series 
of group meetings on housekeeping 
problems, budgeting, and _ food 
preparation under the leadership 
of the county extension service 
(home bureau). A carefully planned 
series of lessons will start in the 
fall. 

I want to mention just one more 
such group activity because it deals 
with the problem of alcoholism. 
This is no small problem in public 
housing and is, of course, a large 
factor in keeping the family on a 
low-income level. We are in the 
process of forming an Alanon 
Group within one of the projects 
where a group of young wives have 
indicated an interest in getting 
help for themselves. Alanon is the 
counterpart of AA, designed to 
help the families of alcoholics. Its 
purpose is to help the members of 
the family learn to live with an 
alcoholic without destroying them- 
selves. This group of young women 
is very serious about setting up this 
new program and we anticipate 
that it will grow rapidly as knowl- 
edge of its purpose spreads. This 
activity has involved for me work- 
ing with a committee on alcohol- 
ism and the members of the exist- 
ing Alanon groups. 

I make no reference to programs 
for the aging. As a matter of fact, 
such programs take on increasing 
importance as we open up more 
and more units designed specifical- 
ly for the aging. However, I am 
omitting reference to this group 
here, since our focus is on multi- 
problem families. 


Casework 

My function as coordinator can 
be further illustrated by describing 
a case situation that involves the 
use of the assertive reaching out 
technique on the part of an agency 
caseworker. 

The health department made a 
formal request to the housing au- 
thority to accept as a tenant a 
young woman, Mrs. “H,” with four 
children whose husband was serv- 
ing a prison term. Two children 
had just been discharged from the 
TB sanitarium after more than a 
year of care there. The health de- 
partment felt that the substandard 
housing in which they were living 
presented a serious health hazard. 
Unfortunately, prior to the hus- 
band’s commitment to prison, this 
family had lived in public housing 
and they and their problems were 
well known. On the other hand, 
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considerable public money had al- 
ready been spent on medical care 
for this family and, if they contin- 
ued to live in such substandard 
housing, it could be anticipated 
that the health of the children 
would rapidly deteriorate. 

My offer to explore the possibil- 
ity of referral to an agency for in- 
tensive casework service met with 
little enthusiasm from our applica- 
tion office and the manager of the 
project where the family would 
probably be housed, if accepted. 
Their experience with casework 
agencies had not been a particular- 
ly happy one. Too often the agen- 
cies had pulled out when tenants 
had been unresponsive and indil- 
ferent to their services and the 
housing manager had been left 
with the tenant and his problems. 

Fortunately, a group work agen- 
cy located in the neighborhood of 
the project was in the process of a 
demonstration, financed by special 
funds, to prove its conviction that 
by an assertive reaching out these 
acutely distressed families could be 
helped. They were offering these 
families intensive casework service 
and were staying with the family, 
regardless of set-backs. And, they 
were showing that, with this kind 
of help, the behavior patterns of 
the individual members of the fam- 
ily and the family as a whole could 
be changed. 

This agency agreed to make a 
diagnostic study, following which 
they agreed to accept the “H” fam- 
ily for intensive casework service. 
They assumed the responsibility of 
interpreting to Mrs. “H” the con- 
ditions under which she would be 
accepted in public housing and of-* 
fered their services in helping her 
with her many problems so that 
she might, once admitted, remain 
in public housing. It was on the 
basis of the agency's evaluation and 
its willingness to carry the case on 
an intensive basis that the family 
was accepted in public housing. 

Mrs. “H” has had many difficult 
problems to handle and many con- 
ferences between the agency and 
the housing authority have been 
held. Housing regulations are ful- 
ly understood and accepted by the 
agency worker and have been care- 
fully interpreted by the worker to 
Mrs, “H.” 

The very poor housekeeping was 
only one symptom of Mrs. “H’s” 
severe disturbance. In time, she be- 
gan to show trust in the worker 
and a potential for change. There 
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THREE SOCIAL SERVICE METHODS TESTED 

Paralleling the work that is going on in Syracuse in mobilizing 
social services for public housing residents, as described on these 
pages, here’s what's happening in Wilmington, North Carolina; 
San Antonio; Chicago. 


Wilmington: Management employees of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Wilmington, North Carolina, this summer began 
an Il-session series of bimonthly classes broadly labeled “public 
relations training.” But major goal was obviously to improve em- 
ployees’ relationships with the city’s social service agencies. At 
one session the family service society director described how to 
reler cases to the agency; at another, a staff member of the de- 
partment of psychology of Duke University discussed specific 
“problem family” situations with trainees (he came back later 
for a special session to continue the discussions); at July sessions, 
a public welfare spokesman and a representative of juvenile court 
appeared; later a public health nurse was on the program. 


San Antonio: Mrs. Elna Gill has joined the staff of the San An- 
tonio housing authority with the title of community services co 
ordinator. At NAHRO’s Southwest Regional Council annual con- 
ference this year, she explained the role of a social worker on an 
authority staff as “assuming responsibility for raising public hous 
ing standards.” She said that, in her short experience, she had 
found three ways of going about the job: “by using the existing 
services in the community, by persuading agencies to expand or 
widen existing services, and by inventing new ones.” She st pro- 
ceeded to give examples of how she had worked on all three fronts. 
(1) She had got the city public service board to conduct cooking 
schools (which are an established service) in the authority's proj- 
ects, first, on an experimental basis; currently, on a year-round 
basis. (2) She was able to convince the American Cancer Society 
that low-income families find it difficult to go out in search of 
help—but welcome what is brought to them. A test run proved 
the point. Result: cancer education of public housing residents 
was made special project of the society for 1960. (3) As to inven- 
tion, the local Red Cross office went to Washington twice to get 
permission (which it got) to try out some new ideas: one, to ex 
pand a pilot study with elderly tenants on their emotional, psy 
chological, economic, and health problems (the group so thor- 
oughly enjoyed the study, they felt abandoned when it was over; 
hence, the request to extend it); another to translate its text on 
mother and baby care and home safety into Spanish, so that Latin 
American tenants could be trained as teachers. 


Chicago: This summer an experiment was begun by the Cook 
County department of public aid in one of the projects of the 
Chicago Housing Authority aimed at helping out 250 “needy 
families” by bringing them job training, job placement, home- 
making help, and youth services. Idea of the department: if the 
experiment is successful, the county’s public assistance rolls can 
be whittled down. Headquartered at the project is a home eco- 
nomics consultant from the welfare department and a settlement 
house representative. 
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were many dramatic episodes when 
Mrs. “H” fell far short of housing 
management’s expectations and 
they were a source of worry to the 
agency worker. But the worker has 
steadily maintained confidence in 
Mrs. “H” and this faith has carried 
her through to surprising achieve- 
ments. With the constant support 
of the worker, Mrs. “H” is begin- 
ning to really try to control her 
own destiny—rather than being 
— by all the forces at work in 
1er environment. And, at the same 
time, the worker’s understanding 
of what Mrs. “H’s” problems mean 
to management and the worker’s 
thoughtful interpretation to the 


so that the manager may hear di- 
rectly on evaluation of the current 
situation. 

This example is, in a sense, a 
success story because the agency 
worker had a sufficiently small and 
protected case load so that she 
could have contacts with Mrs. “H” 
two and three times a week if nec- 
essary—first, to thoroughly estab- 
lish her very real interest in Mrs. 
“H” and her problems and, second- 
ly, to provide support during a 
period of crisis. 


Another Example 


Not all of our community agen- 
cies are in the process of demon- 





RENT PAYMENT BY MAIL... 


NAHRO member Hudson Malone of Albany, Georgia, asks: 
“I am wondering if there is any way, through the JouRNAL, that 
I might find out the names of several cities that collect rent by 
mail. I would like to know if they have special printed envelopes 
for currency or whether they require Post Office money orders.” 


A postal card to the JouRNAL from any authorities that collect 
rent by mail would be a service to not only Mr. Malone but to 
the NAHRO reference files. If replies warrant it, a later JOURNAL 
will carry a report on the subject. 








project manager of Mrs. “H's” 
struggles, her achievements, and 
her set-backs, have resulted in a 
willingness on management’s part 
to tolerate the crisis episodes, 
knowing that a real change is in 
the process of occurring. 

The project manager has not 
pasticipased in all of the confer- 
ences and, in fact, knows the de- 
tails of Mrs. “H’s” complex prob- 
lems only to the extent that they 
affect management. It has been im- 
portant that I sense the point at 
which it is essential to arrange a 
conference with the agency worker 
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strating such a conviction and, con- 
sequently, cannot give this much 
time to the families we refer to 
them. Because of limited time, a 
meaningful relationship with a re- 
sistant client is not established and 
serious and crucial actions are tak- 
en by the family that put the serv- 
ices of social work agencies in dis- 
repute—at least in the eyes of hous- 
ing staff. For example, a couple in 
their early twenties, with three 
small children, acknowledged to 
the housing manager that they seri- 
ously needed help with their prob- 
lems, primarily one of handling 


money, which, in turn, created a 
marital problem: at least, this was 
the situation as they could verbalize 
it. The family was referred to me 
by the project manager and I, in 
turn, referred the case to a case- 
work agency. For various reasons, 
probably unavoidable, the agency 
worker did not make contact with 
the family until six weeks after the 
referral. At that point, the couple 
had separated, the man having lett 
the home; the mother and children 
were receiving assistance. They no 
longer had a financial problem and 
the woman saw no way in which 
the agency could help her. 


Why Failures? 

Unsuccessful referrals, in the 
sense that the tenants never really 
become involved in working with 
an agency on their problems is not 
uncommon. And the full responsi- 
bility for this failure cannot be 
placed on the community agencies. 
Perhaps, if they were structured 
differently and had a strong con- 
viction about the importance of 
reaching and serving this group, it 
could be achieved by the simple 
process of a referral from housing. 
But I believe that part of the re- 
sponsibility for failure rests with 
housing. Housing managers are 
concerned with management prob- 
lems and the welfare of the total 
project. They are, of course, aware 
of the social agencies in the com- 
munity but just what the casework 
process involves is not, I am sure, 
clear to them. After all, if house- 
keeping standards continue to be 
just as bad as when a family was 
referred, if the rent still is not be- 
ing paid on time, and if the man 
still drinks—what good is case 
work! Can we expect housing man- 
agers to be able to interpret to ten- 
ants the kind of help an agency can 
provide and what they themselves 
must put into such a working 
relationship if anything is to be 
achieved? Unless this kind of in- 
terpretation and preparation are 
given, can we expect the public 
housing tenant—the hard-core, mul- 
ti-problem family—to enter imme- 
diately into a purposeful relation- 
ship with an agency? 

There is a strong feeling in many 
quarters that public housing should 
not become a social agency. With 
this contention, I agree. I believe, 
as do many others, that the prob- 
lem families who happen to be liv- 
ing in public housing are the re- 
sponsibility of the community and 
its social service programs. But, I 
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believe public housing is in an ex- 
cellent position to identify families 
who are in need of community 
services and that it has a responsi- 
bility to bring the needed services 
and the tenant together. To achieve 
this goal, I think it is necessary for 
housing authorities to have sufh- 
cient casework staff working direct- 
ly with troubled tenants on a short- 
term basis to prepare them for re- 
ferral to community services. 

Because of this conviction, the 
Syracuse Housing Authority ap- 
plied to a local charitable founda- 
tion for funds to finance the em- 
ployment of a trained case worker 
in one project for a period of three 
years to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the referral process. Our 
request was refused. I think you 
will be interested in the reasons it 
was refused, because they clearly 
point up a dilemma that is, I’m 
sure, faced by many communities. 
I quote the reasons given: 

“The conclusion reached is not 
to be interpreted as criticism of 
the proposal from the Syracuse 
Housing Authority. As a matter of 
fact, the Trustees are of the opin- 
ion that the potential service is de- 
sirable and essential. However, be- 
cause of the serious and immediate 
nature of many of the problems 
that are known to exist, the Trus- 
tees feel that there is no need for 
a demonstration program to justify 
the employment of experienced 
and trained caseworkers. It was 
felt that financing through the use 
of public funds would be as perti- 
nent at this time as it would be 
two or three years from now. 

“In addition, the Trustees were 
of the opinion that most of the 
community’s family agencies are 
neither equipped nor prepared at 
the present time to take on an ad- 
ditional caseload of the kinds of 
problems which would be present- 
ed to them should the referral 
aspect of the service prove to be 
effective.” 

There seems to be no denial that 
many low-income families who are 
eligible for public housing are 
families with problems. There is 
agreement that with our slum clear- 
ance programs, the old typical sub- 
standard dwellings will be in short 
supply and that many such dis- 
placed families must be housed in 
public housing. There seems to be 
no question that these families are 
in need of social services. 

The question is;s WHO WILL 
PROVIDE THEM! 
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JERSEY CITY GETS FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARD 

Practicing the patriotism it preaches helped the Jersey City 
housing authority win the first award ever presented to a hous- 
ing authority by the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge—a 
nonprofit and nonpolitical organization that takes on the job 
of honoring individuals and groups contributing to patriotic 
programs and activities. Officers and trustees of the foundation 
include President Eisenhower and Ex-president Herbert Hoover. 

Among the doings for which the always active authority was 
commended were: 


—“Operation flagpole’’—tenants raised the funds to raise flag- 
poles at various project sites by conducting waste paper drives. 

—Historical quizzes for youngsters, with prizes like savings 
bonds, books, visits to points of historical interest. 

—Presidential kite contests where youngsters entered kites 


bearing names of candidates (highest flyer carried name of John 
F. Kennedy). 


—Welcome for Alaska, with ceremonies revolving around a 
19-star flag that was sent to a former tenant in Alaska, raised 
over that state’s capital, then returned to New Jersey and pre- 
sented to a local library. 


—Right to work program for oldsters, which resulted in a sen 
ior citizens employment service that has helped many elderly 
tenants find part-time jobs. 


—Outing for oldsters to the home of Governor Robert B. 
Meyner in historic Trenton. 


—Essay contest for teens on the subject of free elections and 
secret ballots, with a bond, records, and visits to the United 
Nations as prizes. 


—Birthday party for the Statue of Liberty (See October 1959 
JouRNAL, page 328.) 


Presentation of the Freedoms Foundation award in late June 
at the Currie’s Woods project drew over 5000 participants and 
pany ge Ceremonies opened with a “freedom walk” of chil- 
dren in historical costume—led by three youngsters as the “Spirit 
of ’76.” Soldiers marched and bands played as scores of tenants 
turned out to greet the guests of honor—the 13 gold star mothers 
living in low-rent units. Principal speakers were Howard B. 
Collins, assistant director of the New York Regional Office of 
the Public Housing Administration, and Hamilton G. Reeve, 
vice-president of the Freedoms Foundation. Newspapers gave ex- 
tensive coverage to the event, quoting messages from notables like 
Brendan Byrne, executive director of the American Heritage 
Foundation; retired General Douglas MacArthur; and PHA Re- 
gional Director Herman Hillman. Tenant relations director Con- 
rad J. Vuocolo expressed special thanks to Mr. Hillman for his 
“interest and encouragement in our Americanization program.” 

Not slowing down just because the award is won, the author- 
ity and tenants have been busy of late with a nonpartisan get- 
out-the-vote campaign, another flagpole raising, a United Na- 
tions day with over 20 countries represented from tenant lists, 
and a presidential quiz that will give the young winner a per- 
sonal interview with Senator Kennedy. 
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NAHRO OCTOBER ELECTION 


Dr. Karl L. Falk, chairman of the 
Fresno, California housing author- 
ity and a research-minded college 
professor, was elected NAHRO’s 
1960-61 president at the Associa- 
tion’s 27th Annual Conference, 
held last month in Detroit. He suc- 
ceeds Charles L. Farris, executive 
director of the St. Louis housing 
and redevelopment authorities. 


The President 

With the Fresno authority since 
1950, NAHRO’s new president has 
been teaching at Fresno State Col- 
lege since 1938; he now heads its 
social science division. His aca- 
demic specialization is the field of 
economics, which figures impor- 
tantly in his emphasis of the re- 
search route to gaining a_ better 
understanding of urban problems 
. . + a Viewpoint that fits in well 
with the kind of plugging away 
NAHRO has been doing over the 
past few years for more and more 
research into housing problems. A 
native Californian, Dr. Falk was 
graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity and received a Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Berlin in 
Germany. He has worked, studied, 
and traveled abroad over a span of 
eight years, including the handling 
of a series of lecture tours on Amer- 
ican housing and renewal problems 
this past summer under the aus- 





President-elect Karl L. Falk and 
Outgoing President Charles L. Far- 
ris Share the dais at the business 
meeting at the Detroit conference. 


pices of the State Department. He 
is the author of numerous articles 
on American and European socio 
economic problems. In addition to 
his public housing and education 
roles, Dr. Falk is president of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan As 
sociation of Fresno. 


Three Vice-Presidents 

In moving into the NAHRO 
presidency, Dr. Falk takes on the 
challenge of guiding the Associa- 
tion through its first year under a 
new setup that brings housing code 
enforcement officials into the fold. 
In line with this structural over- 


RESULTS REPORTED 


haul, elected with Dr. Falk at the 
NAHRO conference were three 
vice-presidents—one to head each of 
the “New Look” NAHRO divi- 
sions. The vice-presidents are: The 
Right Reverend Monsignor Leo A. 
Geary, vice-chairman of the Buffalo 
housing authority, who heads the 
new Housing Division; Albert J. 
Harmon, executive director of the 
Kansas City housing and redevelop 
ment authority, in charge of the 
Renewal Division; and D. E. Mack- 
elmann, commissioner of Chicago’s 
Community Conservation Board, 
responsible for activities of the new 
Codes Division. 


Board Members 


\lso elected at the Association's 
annual conterence were the follow- 
ing three-vear members of the 
Board ol Harold =]. 
Dillehay, executive director of the 
Charlotte housing authority; Wal 
ter B. Mills, Jr., director of the 
Greater Gadsden, Alabama housing 
authority; Dowell Naylor, Jr., di 
rector ol the Little Rock housing 
authority; Charles W. Ross, Jr., di 
rector of the Seattle housing au- 
thority; John R. Searles, Jr., direc- 
tor of the District of Columbia re- 
development agency; Mark K. Het 
ley, director of the Detroit Housing 
Commission; Robert T. Wolfe, di- 


Governors: 


NAHRO officers elected in October include: seated—President Falk (second from left), with vice-presidents 
Harmon, Geary, and Mackelmann. Standing, new Board members—Nathan Porter, Mark Herley, Jack Taylor, 
Walter Mills, Charles Ross, Dowell Nayor, Elmer Jolly, James Richardson, Robert Wolfe—all, except Messrs. 


Porter and Jolly, elected to three-year terms on the Board. The 


“exceptional” gentlemen are newly elected 


regional presidents and thus become new Board members. Missing: Board member-elect Harold Dillehay. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK says: 
LET'S TALK CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 








In the coming year, during which 
your Association is to be reorgan- 
ized and national programs are to 
be critically studied, it is appropri- 
ate to re-examine the role of the 
commissioner and the citizen in the 
programs in which our members 
are working. NAHRO is a heterog- 
eneous professional and public or- 
ganization. Therein lies its strength. 

Having lived, studied, traveled, 
and worked abroad for eight years, 
I have had a chance to see how 
other countries handle similar pro- 
grams. Last summer while lectur- 
ing abroad for the State Depart- 
ment on American housing and 
redevelopment problems, I was 
struck by the interest shown by 
Europeans, as evidenced by their 
many questions, about how our 
housing authorities and redevelop- 
ment agencies were headed by a 
“board of directors” of citizen com- 
missioners. They found it hard to 
understand why non-paid citizens 
would be willing to serve to repre- 
sent the public interest in these 
agencies and, in turn, to interpret 
the agencies and their programs 
back to the public. 

Our friends abroad frequently 
asked how a lay board could pos- 
sibly set policy and advise the “pro- 
fessionals” in matters that they are 
so accustomed to seeing done by 
government officials and by decree 
in their own countries. In these 
countries, the public does not have 
the same chance as we do here to 
express its wishes on programs of 
housing or urban renewal. The fre- 
quency with which foreign lay and 
professional audiences kept coming 
back in their questions to the role 


rector of the New Haven, Connec- 
ticut housing authority; and Jack 
E. Taylor, administrator of the 
Oakland, California building and 
housing department. 

At the October 6 meeting of 
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of the commissioner in our pro- 
grams, to local citizen participa- 
tion, and to the idea of local 
autonomy in drawing up and carry- 
ing out our programs, highlights 
important differences between their 
situation and ours. 


Sometimes our harrassed staff 
members and commissioners, as 
well as our local planners and pub- 
lic officials, become weary of the 
apparently complicated machinery 
we have set up in the way of re. 
quirements for workable programs, 
for holding countless hearings, etc. 
We become annoyed by private— 
and sometimes selfish and unen- 
lightened—roadblocks against what 
we are trying to do to improve our 
cities. We are sometimes impatient 
that we can’t move fast enough be- 
cause we are so convinced of the 
urgency of our programs. But is 
this process really unhealthy? | 
think not. Cumbersome as it may 
be at times, in the long run it is 
probably the best way. The legisla- 
tion authorizing our programs 
wisely included some of these 
mechanisms to safeguard the public 
interest and to assure that the pro- 
grams would be carried out demo- 
cratically. 

Some of our members will un- 
doubtedly disagree with the em- 
phasis I have just placed on citizen 
and commissioner participation in 
our programs. That disagreement, 
too, is healthy if it results in more 
thinking and better programs. Be- 
sides, it just happens to be the 
American way of doing things. 


Karl L. Falk, 
November 1960 


the new Board, William L. Rafsky, 
Philadelphia’s development coor- 
dinator, was named to fill a one- 
year Board vacancy created by Mr. 
Mackelmann’s election as a_ vice- 
president. 


NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 410) 


in September opened up a new 
training center that, while pri 
marily intended for professional 
settlement and neighborhood house 
workers, is also welcoming a tew 
“outsiders,” including housing and 
renewal personnel. The center's 
program—it is intended to supple 
ment social work training available 
through colleges and universities 

offers specialized short courses and 
conferences. 

Made possible by an underwrit 
ing grant from the Field Founda 
tion and, earlier, a planning assist 
from the New World Foundation, 
the center is cosponsored by Hull 
House and the National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Houses. Dr. Arthur Hillman, a pro 
fessor of sociology at Chicago's 
Roosevelt University, is director. 

Participants in courses get a 
chance to go into such subjects as 
the settlement house role in urban 
renewal; services to multi-problem 
families; assisting mobile popula 
tion groups. Opportunities for field 
observation at other Chicago neigh 
borhood houses and social welfare 
agencies are prov ided. Most of the 
one-, two-, and three-week sessions 
are limited to 25 students, who are 
quartered at Hull House while they 
are enrolled. Modest fees are 
charged for training, room, and 
board, For more information, write: 
The Training Center, Hull House, 
800 South Halsted Street, Chicago. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS ACTIVATE 
URBAN RENEWAL COMMITTEE 

The American Society of Civil 
Engineers, through its committee 
on urban renewal, is joining the 
parade of professional and trade 
organizations becoming involved in 
various aspects of renewal (see 
May 1960 JouRNAL, page 172). At 
its first meeting in St. Louis in 
May—the second meeting was sched- 
uled this fall in Boston—the com- 
mittee, which was formed in 1954 
as part of the ASCE city planning 
division, agreed on the following 
goals: 


—development of liaison with oth 
er professional societies concerned 
with urban renewal so as to avoid 
duplication or conflict of activities. 


—dissemination of information to 
all members of the ASCE through 


(Continued column one, page 423) 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


THE TROUBLE WITH SETTING UP a clear-cut, comprehensive, and 
completely fair system of federal housing credit, according to Charles 
Haar, writing in Federal Credit and Private Housing: The Mass Financing 
Dilemma (see listing) , is the diversity and conflicting aims of the housing 
credit system itself. Should the consumer, mainly, be served and, if so, which 
groups and for which types of housing? If producers are to be helped, 
what about the gaps between large-scale and small-scale entrepreneurs? Is 
the government credit to be utilized as a stimulus to building during the 
downswing of the economic cycle or as an instrument of inflation or 
deflation? 


Nevertheless, says Mr. Haar, granting that the federal stimulus is to 
continue—the most likely case—new federal legislation on mortgage credit 
is necessary. And it should be based on a thorough analysis of the past 25 
years’ experience. The Haar book, a self-styled Baedeker through “federal 
mortgage credit land,” presents a detailed historical background on the 
mechanics and achievements (and shortcomings) of the federal program. 
Special attention is paid to urban renewal as the most recent channeler of 
credit, for modernization and rehabilitation of housing, and to the second- 
ary mortgage market and the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Concerning urban renewal, Mr. Haar thinks the Title I property improve- 
ment loans of the Federal Housing Administration have outlived their use- 
fulness and that owners who want remodeling mortgage money should take 
advantage of FHA’s Sections 220, 221, and 225 programs, as well as Sections 
203, 207, and 213. “Fanny May” (FNMA), while awaiting reorientation of 
the over-all credit policy, he suggests should enter the urban renewal 
market, purchasing mortgages where the locality assures area-wide plan- 
ning and maintenance of values. 


Being a lawyer, Mr. Haar has special interest in judicial review as an 
instrument to correct and control mishandling of mortgages insured under 
FHA. A 40-page chapter on administrative discretion and judicial review 
and various other possibilities of control ends with the conclusion that 
judicial review, costly and entailing delay, would probably discourage 
builders. Some degree of judicial review, however, he thinks would be 
desirable. 


Chis book is another in the ACTION series (see advertisement, page 424) . 
Companion reading for learning what Congressional contemplation is 
under way on the future of federal mortgage insurance are two studies of 
mortgage credit made under direction of the Senate subcommittee on 
housing (see listings). 


THORITY AND LAND CLEARANCE 
FOR REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORI- 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 





Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Service 
during the past month. Copies may be 
available to others directly from originat- 
ing source. 


EDISON-NJ: The North Edison Renewal 
Project. Folder for promoting investment. 
1960. Edison Housing Authority, Metu- 
chen, New Jersey. 


HYDE PARK-KENWOOD URBAN RE- 
NEWAL PROJECT. Map. 1960. Com- 
munity Conservation Board, 320 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ANNUAL REPORT: HOUSING AU- 
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TY, ST. LOUIS. 1960 for 1959. Unpaged 
Apply to the Authority, 2031 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


THE DIXWELL NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Folder for informing New Haven’s Dix- 
well neighborhood residents about the 
urban renewal plan for their area. 1960. 
4 pp. City of New Haven Development 
Staff, City Hall, New Haven, Connecticut. 


REPRINT 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF URBAN RE- 


NEWAL, by Martin Millspaugh and Gur-- 


ney Breckenfeld. 1960. 233 pp. $4.50. Ives 


Washburn, Inc., 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

Hardback edition of the well-done and 
documented case studies of neighborhood 
action for renewal, originally published 
1958 by Fight-Blight Fund, Inc. (see 
April 1959 JourNAL, page 142). 


FINANCING 


FEDERAL CREDIT AND PRIVATE 
HOUSING: The Mass Financing Dilem- 
ma, by Charles M. Haar. ACTION 
Series in Housing and Community De- 
velopment. 1960. 408 pp. $12.50. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 36, New York. 
See introduction. 


STUDY OF MORTGAGE CREDIT: Does 
the Decade 1960-70 Pose Problems in 
Private Housing and Mortgage Markets 
which Require Federal Legislation by 
1960? Subcommittee on Housing, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, U.S. 
Senate. December 22, 1958. 397 pp. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Information gathered came from econ 
omists such as Ernest Fisher, Chester 
Rapkin, Miles Colean; from researchers 
such as Glenn Beyer of Cornell and Ralph 
Johnson of the National Association of 
Home Builders; and from an array of 
authorities focusing on demand and sup 
ply factors and financing. 


STUDY OF MORTGAGE CREDIT: Re- 
port of Subcommittee on Housing to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
U.S. Senate. April 15, 1960. 75 pp. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Findings on basis of report above, with 
recommendations for further reports from 
various institutions concerned with the 
federal mortgage insurance program to 
be made by January 1, 1961, on ways 
existing laws can be amended to fit needs. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE MODERN ARCHITECTURAL 
MODEL, by T. W. Hendrick, F.S.A. 1957. 
144 pp., illus. 16 s. The Architectural 
Press, London. (Available from American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois at $2.25 
a copy.) 

For those who have been looking for 
help in making 3-D presentations of proj- 
ect plans: a practical treatise on materials 
for models; on scales, types, sizes, how to 
light the finished piece. Tells also what’s 
needed to set up shop. Only drawback is 
the listing of some of the materials by 
British tradenames but it’s easy enough 
to recognize that “Cow”—an adhesive 
recommended—is probably Elmer’s Glue- 
All or some other latex-base goo. 


HOUSING 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT: 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY. 1960. 366 pp. $1.50. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Brings the account of operations of 
HHFA and its constituent agencies 
through the year 1959. Considerable sta- 
tistical material in tabular form on hous- 
ing and renewal —— that are feder- 
ally aided, as well as general statistical in- 
formation, such as consumer price index 
1913-1959 and distribution of consumer 
expenditures, makes this a helpful refer- 
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ence book—for speech-writing, for answer- 
ing questions, etc. 


THE WORKS OF AFFONSO EDUARDO 
REIDY, by Klaus Franck. 1960. 144 pp., 
illustrated. $11.50. Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc., Publishers, 64 University Place, New 
York 3, New York. 

Architecture of an inventive designer 
and town planner working in Brazil, 
where, S. Giedion, in the introduction 
suggests, the “capricious contours” of the 
country’s terrain can be obstacles—but not 
to Mr. Reidy. Of special interest to Jour- 
NAL readers: the housing development of 





Housing Calendar 





“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO service that is designed to 
keep members up on what's going on in NAHRO and in other 
national and international organizations operating in fields re 


lated to housing and urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in 
bold type). 





Pedregulho, in Rio de Janeiro, planned 
for municipal clerks in a low-income 
bracket; and the hostel for homeless per- 
sons, “The Inn of Good Intentions.” 


MIDWEST HOUSING MARKETS: A 
Statistical Summary of Ten Key Metro- 
politan Areas Prepared by Advance Mort- 
gage Corporation—Chicago Issue. 23 pp. 
Free on request to Advance Mortgage 
Corporation, First National Building, De- 
troit 26, Michigan. - 

Interesting and useful survey series, 
published ———. giving information 
on the midwest mortgage market. New 
feature—report in depth of one of the 
markets, guest-editorialized by director of 
Chicago Federal Housing Administration 
office; points out that city’s urban renewal 
programs approved or in process will re- 
quire relocation housing for thousands 
of families, offering significant market. 


1959 RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
WITH A REVIEW OF THE DECADE 
1950-1959. Housing Study Series Study 
No. 2. 1960. 52 pp. Free on request to City 


October 


17-1I8—NAHRO-PHA Com- 
mittee on Rent and In- 
come Schedules. Chicago. 


17-21—National Safety 
Council. Forty-eighth con- 
gress. Chicago. 


20-21—Conference on Homes 
for Aged. New York City. 

23-26—Community Planning 
Association of Canaca. Na- 
tional planning conference. 
Sheraton Connaught Hotel, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


23-27—American _ Institute 
of Planners. Philadelphia. 


3l-November 4—American 
Public Health Association. 
San Francisco. 

November 
4—Middle Atlantic Region- 


21—Pacific Southwest Ke- 
gional Council. Semi-an- 
nual meeting. Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

26-30—American Municipal 
Association. New York City. 


December 
1-2—Board of Governors, 
Chicago. 
>-6—Renewal workshop 


Hilton Hotel, Fort Worth 
Texas 


5-6—National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly. Annual 
meeting. New York City. 
8—New York Metropolitan 
Chapter. New York City. 
8-9—NAHRO Renewal Divi- 
sion, Executive Committee. 


: ; : 4 Washington, D. C. 
of Chicago Department of City Planning, al Council, Executive Com- 
1 Chicago, Illinois. mittee. Park Sheraton Ho- 
. Analysis of building permits for housing tel, New York City. January 1961 
: over ten-year period, to serve as guidance 4-5—Southwest Regional 8-14— Tenth International 
: for establishing the city’s development Council, Executive Com- Conference of Social Work. 
and ce Na a — mittee. Menger Hotel, San Rome, Italy. 
metropolitan area. (Note: icago has : me: 3 
semua established procedure of having smmenn 9-13—White House Confer- 
L copies of building permits sent by build- 9-10—Joint Committee on ence on Aging. Washing- 
7, ing department directly to the research Housing and Welfare. New ton, D. C. 
al division of the city’s planning department, York City. 12-18—United Community 
n to expedite record analysis.) 10—PHA-NAHRO Develop- Funds and Councils of 
st ment Committee meeting. America. Conference of 
25 HOUSING CODES Longfellow Building, Stee Plea oun 
ANNUAL REPORT OF URBAN RE-' Washington, D.C. ' 
=“ HABILITATION PROGRAM: Colum- 13-87—-Déesions® Assdietion 24 — Pennsylvania Associa- 
, bia, South Carolina. 1960. 16 pp., illus- of fel Gees Benet tion of Housing and Re- 
a trated. Free on request to Department of anauel eoufesenas, Dailies development Authorities. 
t's ee oy ae og City Hall, Colum- Tones ” ; ver ag ergy f smend 
; ia, Sout arolina. : arris Hotel, Harrisburg. 
= Attractive and well-prepared report to 14-15—NAHRO Housing Di- : 
4 local citizens, with ae: alee “Colum. vision, Executive eae. ge eg om ow 
8 bia Must Rebuild Today for Tomorrow.” tee. Washington, D. C. gto i mae Us oo 
ng Encouraging fact: during four years’ en- ” o00 = Galan le An 
sail forcement of minimum housing standards 15-17 — Building Research -- | — aa 
ordinance, nearly 2000 substandard hous- Institute. Shoreham Hotel, = 
ing units have been rehabilitated or de- Washington, D.C. 
molished. 15-18—National Association February 
tT: . " of Intergroup Relations 2-3—Third Code Enforce- 
CE eee See SEs TS Officials. “Netherland Hil. ment Conference. Shore- 
ing HOUSING CONSERVATION (Vol. 1: ton Hotel, Cincinnati h Hotel, Washi 
oon Background of Code Enforcement; Vol. 2: i F ac — gree, 
| Model Housing Code; Vol. 3: Administra- 16-18—Tennessee Associa- : 
of tive Guide). 1960. 42 pp., 81 pp., 59 pp., tion of Housing and Re- 16—New York Metropolitan 
lien respectively. Limited copies available free development Authorities. Chapter. Workshop. Com- 
oo from State of New York Division of Hous- Memphis. munity Church of New 
ous- — Broadway, New York 7, New 17-18—National Conference York, New York City. 
ork. * 
- Revised and expanded edition of the W; rend naa — 
fw three guides in the New York State hous- ee ae March 
ne ing code series made possible by an Urban 17-19—National Association 13-16—National Health 
oiee- Renewal Administration “314” grant (see for Mental Health. Den- Council. Annual health 
November 1957 JourNnaL, page 406) . ver. forum. New York City. 
NG 
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New Maintenance Products 





NEAT AND CLEAN 

Tidier grounds and_ buildings; 
brighter stainless steel—the D. J. 
Alexander Corporation of Phila- 
delphia has something to offer for 
achieving both of those goals. 

The company’s aid to tidier 
grounds is a waste receptacle called 
the Litterette, 
which is a steel 
container 10 
inches in di- 
ameter and 18 
inches deep, 
designed for 
mounting on 
walls, poles, and 
other surfaces 
at strategic loca- 
tions both in- 
doors and out. 
For outdoor use, 
the Litterette 
comes witha 
perforated bottom for drainage. 
Indoors, or out, it is mounted by 
means of the bracket shown in the 
illustration and the container can 
be removed from the bracket for 
emptying by means of a key release. 

Litterettes are described as being 
priced for quantity use and are 
available in stainless steel or baked 
enamel in gray or green on 14 
gauge regular steel. Matched colors 
and special silk-screened messages 
can be specified. 

The problem of cleaning its 
stainless steel products prior to 
shipping, and a desire to help its 
customers, led the same company 
to develop what it terms the “per- 
fect answer to maintenance of any 
stainless steel’ —called simply Stain- 
less Steel Cleaner. The cleaner is a 
liquid that requires “only gentle 
wiping on. . . no hand rubbing” 
yet makes all “spots, stains, and 
marks disappear.” The result is 
said to be a “rich, gleaming, satin- 
smooth finish that resists water 
spotting and finger marks.” The 
company says it is ‘fairly expensive 
to produce” but claims it is eco- 
nomical to use since it should be 
applied sparingly. Prices quoted 
are: gallons—$6.95; half-gallons— 
$3.95; quarts—$2.75. 

For information on either prod- 
uct write to: D. J. Alexander Cor- 
poration, 2944 East Venango Street, 
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Philadelphia 34. Be sure to men- 
tion the JOURNAL OF HousINc. 


LATEX PAINT CONDITIONER 

The sales of latex paint ought to 
take a jump if Penetrol E-B lives 
up to the claims made for it. The 
major claim: that Penetrol E-B 
mixed into the first coat of latex 
paint replaces the usual prime coat. 
In other words, E-B (the initials 
stand for “emulsa-bond’’) makes the 
latex paint a primer as well as a 
first coat. 

The new additive is said to pro- 
vide a “quick-wetting, deep-pene- 
trating anchor that bonds the .. . 
latex paint to any sound, clean sur- 
face’—even if the old paint is 
chalky. It is also claimed that E-B 
“assures excellent adhesion” of ex- 
tra coats when more than one coat 
of latex is applied. The stir-in addi- 
tive can be used with all commer- 
cially available latex paints regard- 
less of whether they are acrylic, 
vinyl, alkyd, or styrene-butadeine 
formulations. 

The maker points out that the 
use of Penetrol E-B, by eliminating 
special primers, means that only 
one set of painting tools is needed 
on a job; that water is the only 
thinner needed during the entire 
operation; and that the ease of ap- 
plying latex paints is present from 
start to finish. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 
or Housinc when writing to: The 
Flood Company, Hudson, Ohio. 


HEAVY DUTY DOOR CLOSER 

It’s the extras that count in Dex- 
ter’s new heavy duty door closer— 
the Dialmatic No. 88. An extra 
large tube (154 inches in diameter) 
combined with heavy torque spring 
power, extra heavy mounting brack- 
ets, and an extra bracket to attach 
to the top jamb of the door frame 
make the new closer what the com- 
pany calls “an exceptionaliy rugged 
unit.” No. 88 was designed for jal- 
ousie doors, heavy combination 
storm and screen doors, any inter- 
ior door, and light and medium 
weight exterior doors. It can be 
used on either inswinging or out- 
swinging doors. 

As is the case with other Dial- 
matic models, the closing speed of 





No. 88 can be regulated by adjust- 
ing the patented dial control that 
gives the series its name. The new 
closer also includes a special by- 
pass valve to give that last extra 
push that makes the door close 
completely. The hold-open device 
is described as “foolproof.” 

Remember to mention the Jour- 
NAL OF Housinc when writing to: 
Dexter Lock Division, Dexter In- 
dustries, 1610 Madison Avenue, 
S.E., Grand Rapids 2. 


METAL WINDOW, DOOR TRACK FLUID 





“Works wonders with metal win- 
dows that won’t work” is the way 
the manufacturer sums up the vir- 
tues of Cinch Metal Window Ease. 
More specifically, Cinch is a fluid 
made to be squirted into the chan- 
nels of metal windows or doors to 
free them when they're stuck. Cinch 
works by reducing the resistance 
of oxide particles and dirt that 
cause the window or door to stick. 
Following the use of Cinch, the 
channels should be cleaned and 
conditioned if necessary. 

The fluid—which is said to work 
equally well in hot or cold weather 
—is not an oil or a petroleum de- 
rivative; does not leave any residue 
to become gummy or tacky; will 
not stain clothing, other fabrics, 
rubber, or leather; will not injure 
the skin; and is not flammable. 
Positively speaking, it is odorless. 

Cinch is packaged in a trans 
lucent squeeze dispenser with a tur- 
ret spout and is sold on a money 
back guarantee basis. 

Be sure to mention the Jour- 
NAL OF HousinG when writing to: 
Dynamic Chemical Company, 263 
Main Street, Danbury, Connecticut. 
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New Construction Products 





FLEXIBLE CONNECTORS 





Reductions of up to 60 per cent 
in installation time and “substan- 
tial savings” in elbows, nipples, and 
other fittings are claimed in setting 
up hydronic heating systems using 
Form-A-Line flexible metal hose 
connectors. The claims are made by 
the maker, Cobra Metal Hose, and 
are said to be based on field tests 
involving both new construction 
and remodeling. 

The hose can be shaped by hand 
to meet holes in floors and walls, to 
turn corners, and to adapt to angles 
and irregular runs. Furnished in 
19-inch lengths, sections can be 
joined together for longer stretches. 
When a length is longer than 
necessary it can be bent or even 
doubled back on itself to fit into 
the working space. 

Originally made in bronze, Form- 
A-Line hose and fittings are now 
made of copper as a result of the 
field testing. Several fittings are 
available to adapt the hose to ra- 
diators, pipes, expansion tanks, and 
other elements of wet heat systems. 

For further information write to: 
Cobra Metal Hose, 5059 South Ked- 
zie Avenue, Chicago 32. Remem- 
ber to mention the JOURNAL OF 
HOUuSsING. 


PRIME COATED HARDBOARD 

From now on, all Weyerhauser 
exterior hardboard will be avail- 
able with a prime coat of resin base 
material of 1.5 mil thickness. Ac- 
cording to the lumber company, 
the 1.5 mil coating out-does the 
industry average of .75 to 1.0 mil. 

The light gray tone of what will 
be known as Prime-Coat Weytex is 
said to be dark enough to give 
complete coverage, yet light enough 
to be easily hidden by lighter col- 
ored second coats. The manufac- 
turer also claims that the new resin 
base coating “‘provides a hard, dur- 
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able surface that is an ideal base 
for top coats on the tempered panel, 
which is already highly resistant to 
moisture, sun, and extremes of ex- 
posure to weather. It will accept 
all normal, good quality, exteriol 
architectural finishes used on wood 
products.” 

Weyerhauser points to a three- 
year program of product and proc- 
ess development preceding the in- 
troduction of Prime-Coat Weytex 
and reports that several shipments 
have already been made to large 
tract builders in various parts of 
the country. 

The hardboard line includes 
smooth surface, striated, U-grooved, 
V-grooved, and combination pan- 
els. Production techniques are said 
to make possible a prime coat of 
uniform thickness and coverage 
from first sheet to last. 

Be sure to mention the Jour- 
NAL OF Housinc when writing to: 
Weyerhauser Company, Silvatek 
Division, Tacoma 1. 


STAINLESS STEEL LAMINATE 

Two major developments in the 
production of stainless steel bonded 
to various back-up materials are 
making it possible to cut the costs 
of such panels in half, or even bet- 
ter, according to Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corporation. 

The steel company reports that 
the Mirawal Division of the Birds- 
boro Corporation is making the 
price reductions possible by bond- 
ing ultra-thin sheets of stainless 
steel to a variety of cores with a 
new plastic adhesive that expands 
and coniracts with temperature 
changes. Allegheny, which fur- 
nishes the metal, says that this is 
the first time that such light gauge 
steel (.016 and .018), with its con- 
sequent dollar savings has ever 
been laminated. 

The process results in a panel, 
according to Allegheny, that can be 
used on either the interior or ex- 
terior of buildings. Interior uses 
include wall panels that can be 
easily maintained even when sub- 
jected to hard usage, as for instance 
in entrance ways or corridors; the 
area around stoves; as_ splash 
boards; and even for shower stalls. 

Both a veneer-type and insulated- 
type panel are available in thick- 
nesses ranging from 11/16 to $3 


inches, depending upon the core 
material used and the design re- 
uirements. One, or both sides of 
the back-up panel can be covered 
with stainless steel in surface fin- 
ishes that can be made to specifica 
tions. While standard sections are 
t x 10 feet, larger sections can be 
made. The sections are said to be 
easy to handle on the building site 
and can, be cut to size with a special 
handsaw. 

Allegheny claims that the panels 
are highly resistant to surface im- 
pact damage and have little or no 
thermal conductivity. In a special 
fire resistance test, it is reported, 
a 14-inch panel remained intact 
after being subjected to 1750 de- 
grees for 16 hours. It is also report- 
ed that the bond held firm through 
cyclical freeze, thaw, steam, and 
moisture tests. 

For further information write to: 
Mr. Murrin Held, Allegheny Lud 
lum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22. 





Free Literature 











Masonry Mortar Additive 

Why The Finest Brick Walls Leak sets 
forth arguments for the use of “Hydra- 
tite Plus” in masonry mortars to avoid 
premature loss of water and to obtain 
tight mortar joints. Copies available from: 
A. C. Horn Companies, 2133 85th Street, 
North Bergen, New Jersey. 


Masonry Water Repelient 

Advantages of using Hydrocide S-X 
Hycon to retard spalling and cracking and 
minimize efflorescence are described in 
brochures on that water repellent for ma- 
sonry. For copies write to: Department §, 
Building Products Division, Sonneborn 
Chemical and Refining Corporation, 404 
Park Avenue, New York 16. 


Concrete Floors and Roofs 

The Omnia self-forming floor and roof 
system is described in a 24-page brochure 
that illustrates how the company’s pre-cast 
joists and blocks are covered with poured- 
in-place concrete to form a monolithic 
structure. Publication includes installation 
techniques, structural details, design load 
tables, test load results, and specifications 
Direct requests to: Omnia Industries, In 
corporated, 51 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 
Folding Chairs 

Folding chairs for community buildings, 
central offices, and other locations are illus 
trated in a 17-page catalog issued by the 
Hampden Company. Accessories, such as 
gang clamps and aisle strips are also listed 
and pictured. Copies of the catalog may be 
obtained from: Sales Manager, Public and 
Institutional Seating Division, Hampden 
Specialty Products Corporation, Easthamp- 
ton, Massachusetts 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A172—Renewal Planner 

The Redevelopment Agency and Plan- 
ning Board of Newport, Rhode Island in- 
vites applications for renewal planner, 
first resident planning position to be 
opened. City is in second year under 
“workable program” approval; is present- 
ly planning an unusual and challenging 
urban renewal project of modernizing 
blighted waterfront business district while 
preserving and restoring historic sites 
within the area. Planner with renewal ex- 
perience and feeling for antiquity will fill 
the bill. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Redevelopment Agency, City 
Hall, Newport, Rhode Island. 


A176—Redevelopment Director 

Applications are being accepted for the 
position of redevelopment director for the 
Portland (Maine) slum clearance and re- 
development authority. Director will také 
full charge of the program in the same 
capacity as a city department head, under 
general supervision of city manager, who 
functions as executive director to the au- 
thority. Program consists of: a 7.6-acre 
clearance project—nearly complete; a 59- 
acre rehabilitation project—with acquisi- 
tion, demolition, and site improvement 
work at the half-way point; a 79 acre 
rehab project—in the application stage; 
and a downtown renewal project—in plan- 
ning by a citizens task force and the city 
government. Candidate must be competent 
administrator, familiar with mechanics of 
operation of renewal program and inter- 
governmental relationships involved and 
must possess special ability to work effec- 
tively with divergent groups, plus high 
degree of maturity in attitudes toward 
people and program accomplishments. 
Salary: $9135 to $11,015. Write: Julian 
Orr, City Manager, City Hall, Portland, 
Maine. 


A183—Executive Director 

An executive director is needed for the 
City of St. Paul Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority, which handles all public 
housing and renewal for the city. Appli- 
cant must be capable of forming and car- 
rying out policies; directing day-to-day 
operations; programming on a long-range 
basis; and providing direction and super- 
vision of technical and administrative per- 
sonnel. Skill and experience is also re- 
quired in promoting, directing, and car- 
rying out programs of public information 
and public relations to all levels of so- 
cial, governmental, civic, business, and 
general community organizations. Back- 
ground should include knowledge of fed- 
eral-aid agencies with reference to loan 
and grant applications, development 
plans, budgets, and reports. Compensa- 
tion is open and will depend upon edu- 
cation, experience, and background, which 
should be described in letter of applica- 
tion. Also include data on organization 
affiliations. Direct letter of application to: 
Joseph F. Gabler, Chairman, St. Paul 
Housing Authority, 60 East Fourth Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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A184—Assistant Community Planner 

Expanding urban renewal and planning 
— for suburban city 45 minutes 
rom New York requires an assistant plan- 
ner to prepare the community renewal 
program, capital expenditure program, 
and new zoning ordinance and map. Ap- 
plicant should have an engineering or 
architectural background, with renewal or 
planning experience, and be familiar with 
basic planning research, graphic tech- 
niques, and the preparation of reports. 
Starting salary is $5500. Write to: Otto ] 
Mertz, Planning Director, City Hall, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


A185—Redevelopment Director 

An eastern redevelopment authority is 
seeking applications for the position of 
executive director. Redevelopment or ur- 
ban renewal experience advantageous but 
not required. Applicant should have ad- 
ministrative and organizational ability as 
well as interest in community affairs and 
social issues. Resume should include state- 
ment of salary desired. 


A186—Urban Development Coordinator 
Racine, Wisconsin is seeking an urban 
development coordinator to administer the 
minimum housing code and coordinate all 
city inspection services. The coordinator 
will have general control, supervision, and 
direction of the offices and departments of 
building inspector, electrical inspector, 
and plumbing inspector. Applicant must 
have a broad knowledge of the fields in- 
volved in city inspection and housing 
standards, as well as training and experi- 
ence in any or all of the following areas: 
architecture, public administration, city 
planning, housing administration. Skills 
in handling personnel are also required. 
Salary is open. Apply to: Personnel De- 
partment, City of Racine, City Hall, 730 
Washington Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin. 


A187—Housing and Renewal Director 

Applications are being solicited for the 
position of executive director of the Cape 
Girardeau (Missouri) Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority. Candidates should 
be experienced and capable of handling a 
program that involves land clearance and 
development of 220 public housing units 
in a city of 25,000 people. Salary is $6000 
with an increase when renewal program is 
begun. Write to: Kirby Allen, Chairman, 
Cape Girardeau Housing Authority, P.O. 
Box 413, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


A188—Executive Director, Housing 

The Lorain (Ohio) Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority, which operates 350 units, 
is seeking a director. Further information 
can be obtained from: Board of Directors, 
Lorain Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
2153 Lorain Drive, Lorain, Ohio. 


A189—Conservation Director 

New Haven is seeking a conservation 
director experienced in community organ- 
ization and community relations work. 
Prime responsibility is working with resi- 
dents to prevent blight in essentially sound 
neighborhoods; also assists in community 
organization work in rehabilitation areas. 
Starting salary is $7644, with six annual 
increments to $9399. Apply: Howard W. 
Hallman, Director of Housing Standards, 
177 Church Street, New Haven 10, Con- 
necticut. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W74—Male—Relocation Management 

Candidate with long-term social work 
background seeks post as a relocation spe- 
cialist, housing project manager, or related 
position. Background includes vocational 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, commu- 
nity relations work aiming to improve in- 
tergroup relations, labor analysis, directing 
of welfare programs for wartime displaced 
persons, as well as seven years of social 
casework. Candidate holds a BA and grad- 
uate social work certificate from Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


W78—Male—Community Organization 
Executive director of midwestern neigh- 
borhood chamber of commerce is seeking 
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community organization or administrative 
post. Candidate has degree in sociology, 
graduate work in human relations, plus 
short courses in business, accounting, law, 
real estate. Experience includes about two 
years as community and tenant relations 
officer for large project, one year as field 
director of a nonpartisan citizens organiza- 
tion, three vears as a social caseworker for 
city, county, and state welfare agencies 


W79—Male—Assistant Director 

Candidate with experience in redevelop- 
ment in city with leading urban renewal 
program seeks post as assistant director 
Background includes management of con 
demned property, work with family and 
business relocation service, map prepara- 
tion and drawing, agency photography, 
and all phases of property demolition and 
rodent control services. Holds BS degree 
in business administration. 


W80—Male—Renewal Planner 
Candidate, now resident in The Hague, 
with comprehensive planning experience 
seeks position in urban renewal agency. 
Background includes four years of experi 
ence in comprehensive planning, in charge 
of urban renewal unit developing details 
of renewal programs. Candidate holds BA 
in economics and political science; BS in 
architecture; MA in regional planning. 


W81—Male—Executive Director 

Candidate has 17 years experience as 
executive director of war, defense, and 
low-income housing. Applicant, age 55, 
also has a degree in accounting and is a 
journeyman maintenance mechanic. Will 
devote total time and efforts to sound 
management and leave promotional activi 
ties to others. 


NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 417) 


technical papers and articles in 
Cwil Engineering. 


-analysis of the scope and admin 
istration of urban renewal activi- 
ties in cities throughout the United 
States. 


-development of liaison with the 
Urban Renewal Administration re- 
garding the engineering aspects of 
urban renewal projects. 


—analysis in detail of the exact 
functions of the civil engineer in 
urban renewal programs. 


-development of more detailed cri- 

teria for measuring blight in resi- 
dential and nonresidential struc- 
tures. 


Another task agreed upon in May 
was to increase the membership of 
the committee, the first meeting of 
which was attended by: Everett B. 
Mansur, planning consultant and 
vice-chairman of the San Gabriel 
city planning commission, who 
chairs the ASCE city planning divi- 
sion; William H. Claire, urban re 
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newal and planning consultant and 
technical adviser to the Commu 
nity Redevelopment Agency of Pas 
adena, chairman of the committee; 
Eldridge Lovelace of Harland Bai 
tholomew and Associates; Richard 
L.. Dickman, head of the depart 
ment of urban renewal and com 
munity planning, Vogt, Ivers, and 
Seaman; and Robert E. Barkley, 
executive director of the Redevel 
opment Commission of Greens 
boro, North Carolina, who was 
named to serve as secretary of the 
committee. 


CAROLINAS COUNCIL MEETS, 
ELECTS, ACTS ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Better public understanding of 
low-rent housing and urban renew 
al programs in both North and 
South Carolina was a major con 
cern at the annual meeting of the 
Carolinas Council of Housing Au 
thorities and Redevelopment Com 
missions held at Myrtle Beach 
August 18. Outcome of the dis 
cussions was council approval of 
a recommendation of its public re 
lations committee that considera- 
tion be given to obtaining profes- 
sional assistance in interpreting 
housing and renewal activities in 
the two states. 

New ofhicers for the council were 
elected at the meeting: J. Allen 
Thompson, assistant executive di 
rector of the South Carolina Re 
gional Housing Authority No. |, 
president; F. G. Turner, Jr., assist 
ant executive director of the Ral- 
eigh housing authority, vice-pres 
ident; Margaret Guevarra, account- 
ant of the Kinston housing author- 
ity, secretary-treasurer. 


UNIVERSITIES SEEK NEW WAYS 
TO COPE WITH URBAN PROBLEMS 

The University of Illinois recent 
lv became the third university 
Rutgers and Wisconsin are the 
other two—to garner a Ford Foun- 
dation grant to see if the agricul 
tural extension formula can be 
adapted to urban problems. The 
Illinois grant of $125,000—Rutgers’ 
was $750,000 and Wisconsin's | 
million dollars (see March 1960 
JOURNAL, page 110)—will finance 
a three-year experimental program 
designed to determine the kind of 
urban services the university can 
provide and to train “urban gen- 
eralists” whose job it would be to 
carry university research findings to 
cities and bring back data for fu 
ther study. 

Rutgers visualized a similar pro 
gram, according to plans set out at 
the time the grant was announced 


a litthe over a year ago. The New 
Jersey school expected to spend its 
Ford funds over a five-year period, 
using staff members as liaison 
agents between urban areas and a 
campus urban research and exten 
sion center, 

Latest word from Wisconsin was 
that the extension division at Madi 
son was soliciting suggestions trom 
other divisions and departments fon 
a program to be formulated around 
“urbanism” —which reportedly in 
cludes, but is not limited to, such 
areas of activity as housing, plan 
ning, and urban renewal. 

Meanwhile, the University ol 
Southern California at Los Angeles 
was making plans for reaching out 
to the community in a two-week in 
stitute scheduled for January. De 
signed to meet the needs of profes 
sional planners and redevelopment 
agency directors, the urban renewal 
institute is sponsored jointly by the 
university's school of public admin 
istration, the California chapter of 
the American Institute of Planners, 
and Sears, Roebuck and Company 
whose urban renewal director, Hat 
rv N. Osgood, will give an account 
of urban improvements he saw on 
his recent European housing study 
tour for the Economic Commission 
lor Europe. Concluding session of 
the two-week course will be a one 
day workshop on urban renewal 
slanted to more than 100 business 
men and municipal officials ex 
pected for the wind-up event. 
NAHRO’s Pacific Southwest Re 
gional Council is a sponsor of the 
workshop. 

Ohio State University is on the 
job too, with its second annual com 
munity development conterence, 
aimed at an exploration of prob 
lems of community planning and 
development and at hammering out 
techniques for solving them. The 
November 4-5 event, at the Ohio 
Union Building of the Columbus 
campus, Was open to “everyone in 
terested in improving community 
life.” Principal speakers: Dennis 
O’ Harrow, executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Ofh 
cials, and Donald R. Gilmore, re 
gional economist, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, with other partici 
pants including planners, univer 
sity stafl members, and state repre 
sentatives. On the agenda: social 
processes in community develop 
ment, determining community re 
sources and needs, comprehensive 
planning, making reality out of a 
plan, charters and ordinances, etc. 
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- Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 


housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
courses of action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspects. 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.I.T. 
428 pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science. Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp., lllus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 
This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Eco 
mist, Direc. of Research, N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., 88.50 
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HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


Just Out. A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc, Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult, Economist, 450 pp., 18 illus., 


RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects 
By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean. 2€8 
Pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
programs for residential mortgage cred- 
it; clarifies their assumptions and 
goals; and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Focusses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp., 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50 


(Gat 


ACTION Series in Hous- 


ing and Community 
Development 


ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities 'to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most i1n- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the country. Their findings and sug- 
gestions are incorporated in the series. 
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